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TO A REFORMER 





LEY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





In the forefront of battle where he stood 
Untlinching, scathless, fighting well and 
long, 
Exposing error and denouncing wrong, 
He died lamented by the wise and good 
No common mixture here. The gentle blood 
Was thick with iron, and the will as strong 
As arm of hero of old tale or song 
That smote the heathen host and stayed its 
food. 


Though dead, we cannot think of him as dead, 
Nor of the restless spirit as at rest 
Not underneath our feet, but overhead 
The eagie-eyed, the lion-hearted man; 
The preacher, scholar, fighter; with earth’s 
vest 


And bravest linked —the true American. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The tax-paying women of New York 
State have already exercised their newly- 
acquired right to vote upon appropria- 
tions in several villages. Silver Creek 
women claim to have been the first to do 
so, when they lately voted upon electric 
lights for their streets. In Franklinville 
the vote was upon municipal control of 
the sidewalk system. In Silver Springs 
the women voted upon street lights. 
Electricity was chosen by over three to 
one. In Geneseo, the vote was upon 
bonding the town for the erection of a 
village building. Oneonta women voted 
upon street pavements. In Catskill the 
vote was upon Mr. Carnegie’s offer to 
build a $20,000 library. In Waterford and 
Pen Yan the women voted upon appropri- 
ations for various purposes, Almost 
without exception, the women tax-payers 
voted for the improvements. 








In the death of ex-Governor Pingree of 
Michigan and Prof. Joseph Cook, the 
world has lost two men of much original 
force. They were of widely different 
character and gifts, but both were advo- 
cates of the ballot for women. Joseph 
Cook went so far as to claim that the ex- 
ercise of the franchise ought to be made 
obligatory on all persons who can read 
and write, while illiterates, both male and 
female, should be debarred. He said his 
motto was, ‘‘No sex, no shirks, no simple- 
tons in suffrage.”’ 





DR. RIPLEY’S MATERNITY HOSPITAL. 

On their return from the Yellowstone 
Park, many of the delegates to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention had to stay 
over Sunday in Minneapolis, and a party 
of them visited the Maternity Hospital on 
Western Avenue, founded by our old 
friend, Dr. Martha G. Ripley. During 
the past fifteen years the Hospital has 
cared for three thousand unfortunate 
mothers and their babies, about one-third 
of them married women in destitute cir- 
cumstances or deserted by their husbands, 
the other two-thirds girls of previously 
good character who had been seduced and 
abandoned. The Hospital takes no cases 
of habitual depravity, Dr. Ripley believ- 
ing that young women guilty of their first 
fault should not be brought in contact 
with old offenders. 

The Hospital is in the suburbs, easily 
accessible by the street cars, yet far 
enough out to have the advantages of 
fresh air and quiet. It does not look like 
a hospital, but like a good-sized private 
house standing in its own grounds, and 
everything about it is made to seem as 
homelike and unofficial as possible. There 
are no wards; each young mother has 
the privacy of her own room, On the 
pleasant Sunday afternoon when we visit- 
ed it, the grass in front of the house was 
full of white clover in blossom, there was 


a bird’s nest in one of the oaks on the 


lawn, a baby-carriage stuod under the 
trees, watched by a careful nurse, the 


leaves rustled in the breeze, and a tall 
white peony nodded at us with a peaceful 
and innocent face. 

Inside we were welcomed by a kindly- 
looking, white-aproned nurse, and were 
shown the sixteen babies at present in the 
institution. A few of them had been left 
on the doorstep: most had been born in 
the Hospital. There was remarkably lit- 
tle crying among them while we were 
there. They seemed to know when they 
were well off. They were of all sorts, 
from a sleepy little boy as fat as a prize 
pig to a weazened mite with pinched fea- 
tures, unnaturally big eyes, and so old 
and sorrowful a look that it made one’s 
heart ache to see it. We saw only one or 
two of the mothers. Doubtless the spirit 
of the home would not permit making a 
show of them, even to visitors as sympa- 
thetic as our ladies. 

Up-stairs, a long piazza which runs 
along the back of the house is completely 
enclosed with a wire screen, so that the 
babies can play there without danger of 
falling over. The wire network was an 
Easter gift from the children of one of the 
mission classes in Minneapolis. Dr. Rip- 
ley is now hoping that the spirit will 
move some one to pay for glazing the 
piazza, so that the babies can play there 
in winter in the sun, 

The Hospital began with three patients. 
Three pitiful cases in need of such a place 
came to Dr. Ripley in one day, also a 
fourth woman who was competent fora 
matron, and was badly in need of work. 
Dr. Ripley saw a small house for rent, en- 
gaged it on the spot, and put the four 
women into it. The Hospital has succes. 
sively moved into larger and larger quar- 
ters, till now it has beautiful grounds of 
several acres, its own vegetable garden 
and cows, and accommodates on an aver- 
age two hundred patients a year. For 
more than eleven years not one woman 
has died in childbirth,—a remarkable rec- 
ord, in view of the high rate of mortality 
at some public lying-in hospitals, espe- 
cially in Europe. 


Several of the rooms are named for 
prominent persons, living or dead, in 
memory of whom they have been fur- 


nished. One bears the name of Emily G. 
Paddock, a former matron, much beloved, 
who has lately had to retire, worn out by 
overwork. Dr. Ripley says one of their 
great needs is for a small building on the 
grounds, to serve as a home for the ma- 
tron and nurses when off duty, that they 
may have rest for a few hours each day 
from the strain. One room is furnished 
by the Central Baptist Church; another, 
the Channing room, by the First Unita- 
rian Church. More babies are born in the 
last-named room than in any other, be- 
cause the ladies of the First Church keep 
it so well supplied with” everything need- 
ful that it is always ready. 

The Hospital is undenominational, and 
takes in patients of all nationalities. 
Many are Swedes, who abound in Minne- 
sota. Dr. Ripley says in Sweden the for- 
malities required for a legal marriage 
cost so much that many poor couples, 
after a public betrothal, live together as 
husband and wife for years, before they 





are able to lay by money enough to be 
married. Public opinion sanctions the 
relation, and would not permit the young 
man to desert the mother of his children, 
The young Swedish girls in Minneapolis, 
being very inexperienced, de not know 
that conditions are wholly different in 
this country; but the Swedish young men 
soon find it out, and take advantage of 
their ignorance. 

Dr. Ripley does not agree with the idea 
that the mother of an illegitimate child 
ought always to bring it up herself, as a 
means of moral discipline to her. In Dr. 
Ripley's view, the welfare of the child 
should be the first consideration. The 
managers of the Hospital encourage the 
mothers to keep their children with them 
in those cases where they are able to do 
well by the child; otherwise, the mother 
is advised to let the child be adopted into 
some childless home, not as a relief to 
herself, but as a sacrifice which it is her 
duty to make for the good of the child. 
Dr. Ripley says it is in most cases far bet- 
ter for a child to be adopted into a good 
home, where it will be welcomed, loved, 
and educated, and will have the care of a 
father as well as a mother, and will be 
known to the public merely as an adopted 
child, than to be dragged from place to 
place, dependent on the precarious earn- 
ings of a very poor mother, and with the 
finger of scorn constantly pointed at it as 
a bastard. She believes it is also better 
for the mother. Most of these Swedish 
girls have no way of earning a living ex- 
cept as domestic servants. It is very hard 
for them to get a place if they have a child 
with them, and the presence of the child 
points out the mother to every one as a 
girl who has done wrong, and exposes 
her to constant solicitation and tempta- 
tion from  unprincipled Dr. 
Ripley therefore exerts herself to get the 
babies adopted, and during the last fifteen 
years she has placed large numbers of 
them in good homes, including some of 
the best homes in Minneapolis, She tells 
with pride how warmly they are loved 
and cherished by their foster parents, and 
how well they have turned out,—fully as 
well, she says, on an average, as the chil- 
dren born into homes of the same class. 

“Then you do not believe in heredity, 
doctor?’ one of the delegates asked. 

“sy do,” answered emphatically, 
‘but I believe much more in environment. 
Take the children from our own homes, 
place them in the slums, in a thoroughly 
bad environment, and all but a few of 
them would turn out badly. ‘Take chil- 
dren from the slums, place them in good 
homes, inathoroughly good environment, 
and all but a few turn out well.” 

It must be remembered, too, that these 
are not the children of mothers who are 
habitual offenders. No girl is received at 
the hospital for a second confinement. 
Ninety-five per cent. of her girls, Dr. Rip- 
ley says, are permanently reclaimed, 

Nevertheless, people think the 
Maternity Hospital is an encouragement 
A millionaire who was of this 
opinion held a 31700 mortgage on the 
property, and he foreclosed it, hoping thus 
to put an end to the institution, Dr. 
Ripley, spurred by the emergency, went 
out and in three hours’ work raised the 
$1700. When telephoned to the 
sheriff's oftice, an hour before the time 
appointed for the sale, that the mortgage 
was paid otf, the sheriff telephoned back, 
‘Hurrah!’ He and his officers had no 
wish to sell the hospital at auction, If 
anyone doubts the usefulness of the insti- 
tution, it is not the police. 

There is still a mortgage of $11,000 on 
the property, but it is hoped that this will 
be raised, 

Dr. Ripley has the largest practice of 
any physician in Minneapolis, and in addi- 
tion to the hospital, she conducts a sani- 
tarium, where cancer, rheumatism and 
other troubles are helped by a new treat- 
ment that in many cases has proved re- 
markably scccessful. The delegates were 
much interested by the accounts that Dr. 
Ripley gave them of these cures, especially 
those of us who had known her for half a 
life-time, and knew her perfect honesty. 
The information which she gave us so 
freely by word of mouth she would doubt- 
less be equally willing to give by mail 
Her address is 24 South 10th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, Though she is now a grand- 
mother, Dr.Ripley is still as full of energy 
as a whole college full of average young 
women; she can dress and have her bonnet 
on to answer a night summons in two 
minutes,—‘‘I have practiced it, as the 
firemen and their horses do,’’ she says— 
and during the eighteen years she has fol- 
lowed her profession in Minneapolis, she 


persons. 


she 


some 


to vice, 


she 





has lost only two days from her work 
through illness, and that was from blood- 
poisoning. 

After visiting her Maternity Hospital, I 
think we all had a feeling as if we had 
been to church. The work is unsectarian, 
but on the wall of both hospital and sani- 
tarium is the motto: “Christ is the head of 
this He is the unseen guest at 
every meal, the silent listener to every 
conversation.’’ A. 8. B. 


house. 


TEACHERS ON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 





Missouri is considered a conservative 
State on all questions of suffrage. A bill 
was introduced at the last session of the 
Legislature to grant municipal and school 
suffrage to women. It was defeated, and 
in fact attracted little attention. 

The mountain counties of the South 
Ozark region are considered particularly 
opposed to woman suffrage in any form. 
And yet the leaven is working, as will be 
seen by the following. 

McDonald County, one of the most rug- 
ged of these mountain counties, held a 
Teachers’ Normal during June of this 
year. One morning the county school 
commissioner put on the board the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Do you favor school suffrage 
women? 

(2) What are your reasons? 

State your reasons as brietly as possi- 
ble, and hand them in to the conductor 
[School Commissioner]. 


for 


There was not a speech made, not a 
question asked, not a member of a suf- 
frage association or of the W.C. T. U. 
present. So not the slightest question of 
courtesy or persuasiveness entered into 
the replies. The result was astonishing. 

Forty-four replies were handed in. Of 
these, forty-one favored the extension of 
school suffrage te women, and three were 
opposed, Those who advocated the meas- 
ure advanced thirteen different reasons, 
and those opposed, three separate reasons 
for their opinions. 

Twenty-two argued that women took 
greater interest than men in their chil- 
dren’s welfare; 7 pleaded that widows’ 
families are now unrepresented in school 
elections; 7 brought out the point that 
mothers are vitally interested in the rules 
that school directors make for the control 
of their children; 4 emphasized the 
thought that women are needed on school 
boards to give new points of view; 3 ad- 
vanced the opinion that women members 
of school boards favor more thorough ed- 
ucational systems than men; 9 pleaded 
that women were taxed as well as men, 
and one man carried this thought further, 
and pleaded that to deny women taxpay- 
ers this right would be class legislation. 

Four teachers argued that full suffrage 
should be every woman’s right, and school 
suffrage was but one privilege under this 
right; 5 argued that women were as pub- 
lic-spirited as men,S that women were 
the educators, 4 that women had 
every qualification for intelligent school 
suffrage, 4 that if women were competent 
to teach they were competent to choose 
the officers that were to employ them, and 
one pleaded that if any class interested in 
education was cut off from wielding the 
influence that only a voter possesess, the 
school district itself was crippled of its 
working force. 


best 


Of the Antis, one man said where wom- 
en had school suffrage they failed to use 
it. The voting strength of this man’s 
precinct is 300. In the school election of 
1900 but 46 votes were cast. Would he 
have thought it right to disfranchise the 
46 for the failure of the 256 to vote at that 
election? The second Anti said the wom- 
en would all vote as their husbands told 
them (poor man, he was a bachelor!) ; and 
the only woman among the Antis said the 
polls were not a fit place for women now, 
but the time might come when they 
would be. 

This symposium was read at the Mce- 
Donald County W.C. T. U. Convention, 
and given the entire space of the W. C. 
T. U. column in the local paper. The 
fact that the teachers, who had studied 
the school question more than any other 
class of our citizens, were 14 to 1 in favor 
of bestowing school suffrage upon the 
women of Missouri, profoundly impressed 
many who before this had been uncom- 
promisingly upon the other side. If 
county by county the teachers were 
sounded, and their views given to the 
people of their communities, we believe 
the pressure of public opinion would soon 
bring about school suffrage for women in 
Missouri. Lora S, LAMANCE. 

Pineville, Mo. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD has been per- 
suaded to reconsider her resignation from 
the Boston board of school supervisors, 
This is a cause for congratulation. 

QUEEN HeLena of Italy has received 
from her husband, King Victor Emanuel 
III.,a compliment never before paid to 
any queen consort. He has decreed that 
her head, not his, shall appear on the new 
Italian postage stamps. 

Mrs. Livermore delivered the address 
before the Normal Training School at Fall 
River, Mass., on ‘“;raduates’ Day,”’ June 
25. She also delivered the address before 
the graduating class of the High School 
in Melrose, Mass., on the evening of June 


26. 





* Miss Syivia A. Stewart, daughter of 
Sheriff Thomas Stewart of Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania, has just been sworn in as 
deputy sheriff. Miss Stewart is described 
as a vigorous girl of twenty, who has no 
idea of being merely an ornamental assis- 
tant to her father. 

Mrs. A. WALLINAN, of Lay, Col., 
earns a good income by photographing 
wild animals in their native haunts and 
selling the pictures. She and her hus- 
band own a ranch at Lay, which is on the 
western slope ot the Rocky Mountains, 
ninety miles from the nearest railroad 
station, 


Mrs. JoserHine C, DRAKE, of Chicago, 
has offered to present an assembly hall to 
the public school named for her late hus 
band, John bh. Drake, provided the city 
will buy as a site for it a neighboring lot 
with 200 feet frontage, and devote so much 
of it as is not needed for the hall to a play- 
ground for the school. 


Mrs. R. H, Passmore, who is engaged 
in the grain business in Minneapolis and 
has been very successful, lately applied 
for admission to the city chamber of com- 
merce. The membership committee voted 
in favor of admitting her, but the majori- 
ty of the directors have voted against it, 
because she is @ woman, 

Mrs, A. J. Harris, collector of cus- 
toms at Fairport, O., is said to be the 
only woman in the United States holding 
such a position. She succeeded her hus- 
band not long ago when he fell ill and 
was taken to a hospital in Cleveland, 
Besides being collector of customs, Mrs. 
Harris is manager of the Postal Telegrapl 
Company, manager of the telephone ex- 
change, a freight agent and a writer. She 
makes a three-mile trip daily to the Fair- 
port elevator, where she checks over all 
bonded freight. She has never missed a 
day since she was appointed, and is said 
to be giving complete satisfaction as col- 
lector, 

Miss Kare M. Gorpon of New Orleans 
contributes to the Picayune of that city a 
series of excellent letters from the recent 
National Suffrage Convention in Minne- 
apolis. In one of them she said: ‘Let 
me add a few words in favor of coéduca- 
tion. No one can fail to be impressed 
with the good fellowship existing under 
such a system, and the community of ideas 
thus engendered. Further than this, the 
contempt which finds expression in sex 
superiority is bound to wear away with 
experiences which I heard quaintly ex- 
pressed in this wise by one of the Minne- 
apolitan ministers: ‘We all aspire to the 
prizes, but the girls not only aspire, they 
perspire, and generally get them,’ ’ 

Miss TyNA HELLMAN, a little Russian 
girl who this week graduated at the Wells 
School in Boston, entered the school last 
fall without knowing a word of English, 
and was placed in the lowest grade. She 
has been successively promoted till she 
reached the highest grade, going through 
the whole school in one year, and finally 
graduating with honor. The principal 
told the astonishing facts at the gradua- 
tion exercises, and the modest, bright-eyed 
little girl, a picture of health despite her 
hard study, received a tumultuous ovation 
from the great audience, and held an in - 
formal reception afterwards, everyone 
pressing forward to shake hands with her. 
A little back from the crowd around her 
stood her father and mother, beaming 
with pride, and when there was a chance 
her father approached her. He said noth- 
ing, but his eyes spoke itall, and he kissed 
her. How much happier he is than the 
Czar of Russia, now feeling miserable and 
mortified over the birth of another daugh- 
ter, whom stupid Russian custom debars 
from the throne! Tyna is to go to the 
Girls’ Latin School, and then to college 
Lucky Tyna, and poor little Russian 
princesses! 
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WELLESLEY’S “FLOAT.” 

As guests of Prof. Ellen Hayes, Miss 
Wilde of the Woman’s JourNAL, ‘‘Blos- 
som,’’ and the writer attended the seven- 
teenth celebration of ‘‘Float,’’ Wellesley’s 
unique water festival. 

As the afternoon shadows lengthened, 
the college girls and the guests gathered 
on the shores of Lake Waban. At various 
points were waving pennants in the differ- 
ent class colors, around which the classes 
grouped themselves to cheer for their 
crew. Scores of picturesque canoes, dec- 
orated with gay streamers or with Japan- 
ese lanterns, glided over the rippling 
waters. As the sunset colors faded, the 
scene was like a land of enchantment. 
Rows of gay lanterns and electric lights 
burned amid the trees on the bank, while 
behind rose the dim walls of College Hall. 
Along the farther shore were dark wood. 
ed terraces; in the sky the stars and the 
young crescent moon; on the waters the 
gay craft and a thousand twinkling lights. 

The crew boat, managed by the picked 
eight of the college, glided from its slip, 
preceded by Miss Hill, the college coach. 
The young oarswomen bent to their blades 
in unison, and were mightily cheered as 
the dainty shell sped gracefully forward. 
Soon they disappeared within the boat~ 
house, and the four class mascots, small 
green boats, each decorated with its class 
-olors and Japanese lanterns, came out to 
keep the course clear. 

To the music of the band the *01 boat 
shot out from its slip, followed by the 
ther class crews, who rowed along the 
shore in an oval course. Loud cheers and 
‘lass yells from the shore greeted each 
‘rew as it appeared, 

All the crews wore the regular gymna- 
sium suit, with white sweaters, bearing 
the class numerals in Wellesley blue, and 
each boat carried a pennant of the class 
colors with the name of the boat on it in 
large letters. 

After a series of graceful evolutions, the 
boats were grouped around a common 
centre,—a boat containing members of the 
glee and mandolin clubs having come into 
this position,—thereby forming a huge 
star rocking on the water. Grouped thus 
together, the crews sang their class and 
college songs. 

The swinging star melted, and the 
rews again paraded in the colored lights, 
now near the shore, the lithe young forms 
and pretty girl faces distinct in the bright 
light, now almost lost to view in the dis- 
tant shadows, while the musical Welles- 
ley cheer echoed from lake to shore. 

Outside of the course hundreds of boats 
idled or paddled; from the farther shore 
arose a display of fireworks, everywhere 
light and music and bewildering variety. 

At last the boats sought their moorings, 
the thousands of spectators gathered up 
their shawls and cushions, and the college 
girls and their special guests sought the 
fraternity houses, The ‘‘Float” was over. 


Going home across the dewy, daisy. 
starred meadow, Professor Hayes sudden- 
ly queried: ‘*‘Would you like to see some- 
thing that no one else has seen to-night?”’ 

We would. ‘*We two’’—one of our 
number having left by an earlier train— 
followed the professor of applied mathe- 
matics up the hill to the observatory. <A 
turn of a key, a press of a button, and the 
lighted temple stood invitingly open. 
With reverential spirit we looked upon 
the fine equipmént of the newest building 
at Wellesley; the astronomical library, the 
apparatus for separating the solar spec- 
trum into its primal colors, the arrange- 
ment for wireless telegraphy, the dome 
room with its telescope. As the profes- 
sor explained these things, my mind 
vibrated over to the charming home to 
which we had been welcomed previous to 
the ‘Float,’ a home which contains the 
-omforts of civilization with none of the 
superfiuities, 

The priestess of the observatory, who 
holds stars, traps the 
rays of the sun, and chained 
lightning do her bidding, also keeps 

yuse. She solves the ‘‘servant problem”’ 
By the judi- 


‘onverse with the 
compels 


y eliminating the servant. 

is employment of some help from out- 
side, she manages her household affairs 
successfully, including that erratic demon 
in the cellar—the furnace. It slowly 
dawned upon my comprehension that the 
training that has qualified the professor 
of applied mathematics to follow serenely 
and ably such difficult and diverse pur- 
suits, might enable the majority of wom- 
en to meet all the emergencies of life, 
even those of matrimony. Therefore, all 
this wide-spread current discussion, start- 
ed by a cranky man professor, as to 
whether college women will make good 
wives, seemed to me arather insignificant 
matter. 

“What do vou think about it?’ was 
asked the professor, as we went down 
into the world again. 

‘It amuses me, particularly the impli- 
cation that lies behind it all. The tenor 
of the discussion implies that if college 
women do not make good wives, higher 





education shall be taken away from wom- 
en.”’ She laughed, and continued: ‘‘Do 
you think the girls are going to give up 
all we have seen to-night?”’ 

The question and the intonation implied 
the enchantment of the ‘‘Float,’’ the in- 
spiring study at the observatory, the 
breadth of academic work, the glory of 
growing and achieving, all the rich, full 
life happily lived in the spacious grounds 
and halls of the ‘‘College Beautiful.”’ 

F. M. A. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome, at whose house 
the first ten of King’s Daughters was or- 
ganized in 1886, is still the president of 
the order, which has grown until it has 
spread over North and South America, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
Greece, Switzerland, Denmark, Turkey, 
India, China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Hawaiian Islands, the Bermudas 
and Bahamas. There are also circles in 
Palestine and in Smyrna, It is estimated 
that 700,000 members are enrolled, says 
the N. Y. Sun. 

At first the bands were called tens, but 
the tens had such a way of bursting the 
bonds of a fixed number that the word 
circle was substituted, and it was allowed 
to expand or shrink to suit individual 
cases, 

These circles have each its own name, 
and they do all sorts of things. A circle 
of poor working girls in Chicago, who had 
neither money nor time with which to 
accomplish much, finally decided that 
there was one thing they could do, They 
could look out for banana peel, orange 
skins, or any of the deadly slippery things 
which are atrap for the unwary. They 
could kick or throw these dangerous bits 
of fruit into the gutter, where they would 
do no harm. i 

They figured that by strict attention to 
business they would save perhaps half a 
dozen persons from sprains or broken 
bones in the course of a month or two, 
which would be perhaps quite as good as 
leaving the peelings to cause accidents 
and then having the victims taken care of 
in a hospital. 

Other circles undertake more preten- 
tious work. Scattered all over the coun- 
try are very substantial results in the 
shape of hospitals, homes, day nurseries 
and asylums. The Silver Cross Hospital, a 
large stone building at Joliet, Ill.; a Chil- 
dren’s Home at Tampa; one at Mount Car- 
mel, Ct.; a Rest Cottage at Louisville; a 
King’s Daughters’ House at Hempstead, 
L. I., and a hospital at Jamaica; rest cot- 
tages and hospitals in Masssachusetts; St. 
Christopher's Homeat Dobbs’ Ferry,where 
150 children are cared for; a home for epi- 
leptics in Maryland; a summer camp for 
boys, a babies’ camp at Plainfield; a 
drinking fountain at Lestershire, N. Y.; 
the children’s ward in St. John’s Hospi- 
tal, Brooklyn—these are only a few of 
the examples of work done by the King’s 
Daughters. 
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DR. JACOBI ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 

The following is the address prepared by Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, to be given in a debate 
with Dr. Keene of Philadelphia, which did not 
come off. 

I consider it a great honor to be allowed 
to meet Dr. Keene on this occasion, and to 
reply to the exposition of his views in 
regard to equal suffrage. I hope he will 
net consider me disrespectful if I begin 
by saying that the various objections he 
has alleged seem to me to have really very 
little to do with the case,—about like the 
flowers which grow in the spring. I 
would say the same thing of many of the 
arguments habitually urged in favor of 
equal suffrage. The famous formula, 
“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” is in- 
adequate. It is not the consent but the 
advantage of the governed upon which 
the right to govern is based. The form of 
government which confers the greatest 
amount of advantage upon those whom it 
professes tu protect is the right form, the 
one which should be sustained, the one 
which should endure, And what is the 
greatest advantage? Is it not evidently to 
obtain the largest amount of life possible, 
—to become the largest human beings? 

The most fundamental test between 
right and wrong which I can imagine is 
the test of largeness of life. For there is 
nothing more fundamental than force, and 
force tends incessantly to increase, to re- 
produce itself, to develop still further,— 
to grow. This primary, irresistible ten- 
dency of all life, of all living things, to 
grow, is the deepest reason for the steady 
growth of democracy which has been go- 
ing on from the times when all govern- 
ments were summed up in the arbitrary’ 
decisions of the single tribal chiefs. 

People do not exist for the sake of pro- 
viding orderly or dignified governments. 
But governments exist for no other rea- 
son than to protect and favor and encour- 
age and stimulate by every possible device 
the most vigorous thought and social ac- 
tivities of the mass of human beings over 








which they are set. And it is a matter of 
observation that for the human mass no 
stimulant is so great as participation in 
the direction of public affairs. When, at 
the end of the sixth century before Christ, 
the Athenian, Kleisthenes, overthrew the 
old aristocratic constitution of Solon, and 
brought all freemen into the deliberations 
of the State, so that every one voted ex- 
cept strangers, women, and slaves, an un- 
parallelled degree of mental force was 
generated which sufficed to evolve the 
intellectual splendors of the age of Peri- 
cles, and also to sweep the Persians back 
across the .Egean Sea and save Europe 
from the domination of the Orient. And 
from that moment, from the day of the 
battle of Marathon, for three centuries a 
splendid life animated those free Greek 
communities, a life which has been a bea- 
con light for Europe for two thousand 
years, and only flickered and failed when 
the power of Rome intervened to take 
away the right of self-government and 
self-defence, in order to take better care 
of the citizens than they were supposed 
to be able to take of themselves, to silence 
their incessant political discussions, their 
active political life, and thus to prepare 
for the corrupt decadence of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

But all this mental power which has 
been so glorious was exactly coincident 
with the limits of the classes that exer- 
cised political responsibility, and from 
which women and slaves were excluded. 
They had no share in politics, no share in 
thought, no share in power, and only half 
a share in the evolution of European civ- 
ilization,—and that is the way it has al- 
ways been. There is more inequality, 
more asymmetry, than in primitive sav- 
agery. Society has limped like a girl 
with a curvature of the spine, one shoul- 
der away up, the right shoulder belonging 
to the arm invigorated by the most stren- 
uous work; the left shoulder feeble and 
drooping. 

At bottom, this whole question resolves 
itself into a biological problem; a theoret- 
ical question, to ascertain the true possi- 
bilities of human beings, and whether 
half of them are only half human; a prac- 
tical problem, to find out how the weaker 
half can be brought up to the equal level 
that the unity of the social organism de- 
mands, It is this philosophical aspect of 
the case which chietly attracts me. For I 
am far from believing that politics or po- 
litical activities are the most interesting 
things in the world. I believe that the 
satisfaction experienced by Dr. Keene 
when the first patient recovered, from 
whom he had removed a tumor of the 
brain, was more than comparable with 
that with which at Canton, last Novem- 
ber, Mr. McKinley received the announce- 
ment that he had been reélected President 
of the United States. But the triumphs 
of intellectual achievement are not for 
everybody; they are reserved for relative- 
lyfew. The basic, elementary, social sat- 
isfactions and stimulations are those de- 
rived from the elementary social activi- 
ties, that is, from politics; and in a vigor- 
ous social organism these should be 
distributed equally among all the mem- 
bers of that organization, therefore 
among women as well as among men. If 
there be any who do not want these, it is 
a proof all the more that they need them, 
and that society needs them to demand 
them. 

When women are ordered to confine 
themselves exclusively to personal and 
family life,.—while men possess all that, 
and have political life in addition,—it is 
clear that women are reduced to exactly 
two-thirds of the life possible to men, 
hence are compelled to remain two-thirds 
smaller in general calibre. It is against 
this enforced reduction that women have 
begun to protest, just as so many other 
classes in the community have in succes- 
sion protested, and ina succession of cen- 
turies have wrested for themselves politi- 
cal rights. 

But lam wrong to say that women are 
only beginning to protest. Three thou- 
sand years ago, according to Virgil, when 
the Trojans, fleeing after the fall of Troy, 
travelled with their wives and children 
towards Italy in their uncomfortable row 
boats, they made a pause at Sicily to rest 
and celebrate the funeral games of An- 
chises. From these, as from all major 
religious festivals,—the antecedents of our 
great political crises,—the women were 
excluded. They withdrew in a body to 
the seashore, and to them, sitting clus- 
tered together, dull and depressed, Juno 
sent her messenger Iris, and stirred them 
up to utter their complaints. With one 
voice they cried: ‘*‘Why, oh, why have we 
been dragged over this stormy sea, crowd- 
ed together in the ships, enduring all the 
hardships together with the men, yet now 
are driven away from the splendid games 
that revive their energies? True, the men 
alone sat on the benches and smote the 
waves with the oar; but, whenever the 
boat was landed, it was we who lit the 
fires, and dressed the food and cooked it, 
and dried the clothes of the men, satu- 
rated with the saltspray. Surely we have 





done our share; yet here we are driven 
into this lonely corner!”’ 

Might we not imagine in the plaint em- 
bodied in Virgil’s melodious lines an an- 
ticipation of the protest that might have 
been uttered by our New England fore- 
mothers, after their yet longer journey, 
and when they also had to bear the same 
hardships as the forefathers, and in addi- 
tion to bear with the forefathers, yet 
never obtained equality in social or polit- 
ical rights? 
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MR. SALTER ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





(Mr. William M. Salter of Chicago gave the fol- 
lowing address at the recent Festival of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. | 

Sometimes there is an advantage in 
going back to fundamental principles, and 
I confess it is only in this way that I feel 
sure of myself in treating of ‘‘Women in 
Publie Affairs.”’ 

What are we here for on the earth, what 
is the great aim of human life? These 
may seem vague and abstract, but they 
are really most practical questions. 

I can only find satisfaction in the idea 
that the aim is to make the most of our- 
selves, to become all that we may become, 
to attain a certain perfection of being. 
This is the aim for all, for men and wom. 
en, for all who are human beings. Each 
should cherish it individually, and should 
do his utmost to make it possible of real- 
ization for others, 

If the principle is a true one, is there 
not on the face of a proposal to limit any- 
one’s sphere, something against it? Does 
it not become almost unnatural to say 
that certain people or classes are fitted for 
this or that, and should not be allowed to 
try for anything else? True, we still oc- 
casionally hear that men should not be 
educated above their station in life. Per- 
haps the sentiment is still common in the 
old world which Dickens satirized in the 
lines: 

Oh! let us love our occupations, 
Bless the squire and his relations, 


Live upon our daily rations, 
And always know our proper stations. 


How much nobler the motto which 
might be said to sum up the genius of the 
French Revolution—a free career open to 
talents! What inspiration is there in the 
thought of that—of a social order in 
which opportunities to realize the best 
that is in them are open to all, in which 
no one is denied a chance, in which no 
one’s talents are prejudiced (from his 
birth, station or otherwise), in which all 
may become whatever they can become! 

I think we commonly believe in an idea 
of this sort in this country. At least, we 
have come to. We have never shad the 
distinct classes in this country that were 
common in the Old World. Emerson pic- 
tured God saying of America: 

I will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great; 
Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state; 

and our Constitution expressly forbade 
the granting of any title of nobility by the 
Government. And at last the anomaly of 
slavery, the notion that some people 
among us, marked by the color of their 
skin, were born to serve and were not 
meant to be full-grown, responsible men, 
has been swept away. In theory all men 
are free to do anything they can do in 
this country. But if all men, why not all 
women? What is the male sex, indeed, 
that when ‘‘all men’’ are mentioned, it 
should be supposed that they alone are 
meant? I confess that a woman is as 
much a human being to me as a man is, 
and almost always when I say men (with- 
out qualification) I mean the members of 
this sex as well as of the other. It is a 
pity that our language is not more accu- 
rate in this respect. In German (if I 
rightly understand) women and men are 
alike ‘‘Menschen,’’ and when a member of 
the male sex is intended, a special word 
‘*Mann”’ is used, but ‘‘das Weib” or ‘‘die 
Frau”? is as ‘der 
mann’ is. It is going into the problem- 
atical, but is it possible that when our 
forefathers declared all men to be equal, 
they meant really, designediy, all men, to 
the exclusion of women—that is, speak- 
ing with absolute exactness, all members 
of the male sex? How would it read, this 
noble declaration, if instead of the present 
form it stood as follows: ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all members 
of the male sex are created equal,’’ and so 
on. Do we not see that such language 
simply could not be used, since the very 
glory of the declaration is in its generali- 
ty, the real thought being all human 
beings, all ‘‘Menschen’’? 

In the deepest gense, when we contend 
for the cause of woman, we are not con- 
tending for a class, but for an integral, 
constituent part of humanity, whom not 
we, but the forces against which we con- 
tend, have made a class. It accuses us 
that we have to speak of women’s rights, 
for there are no such peculiar things— 
there are no women’s rights that are not 
men’s rights, and the only significance of 
‘‘women’s rights’’ as a special phrase is 


much ‘‘mensch’’ as 


as descriptive of those opportunities and 
privileges, which women should enjoy, 
that are and should be the common hu- 
man dower. Woman is here to grow, to 
educate herself, to become a full-fledged 
human being, just as man is. She does 
not exist merely for man’s sake, any more 
than man exists merely for her sake. She 
exists for her own sake, and she should 
have a sense of her dignity on that ac. 
count, and should as a matter of sacred 
duty enlarge the quantity and quality of 
her being. 

What does the enlarging of woman's 
being practically mean? I do not think 
there is anything peculiar about it. The 
same things that make for human educa- 
cation in general make for woman's edu- 
cation. Man’s being is widened by the 
number of things he is conversant with 
and interested in. It is the same with 
woman. Man grows as he cares for some- 
thing beyond himself—for his family, for 
the community in which he lives, for his 
country, for the world. Shut a man upin 
himself and say he shall simply work and 
eat and sleep, and it is a stunted life, a 
slave’s life that you make him live. Now 
woman in the natural order of things has 
always had at least one thing to take her 
out of herself. She is the mother of the 
race, bound by the most intimate ties t 
her offspring, finding her life and her joy 
inthem. A larger life, a life of love, and 
loving care and thought, is natural to her 
to this extent, But if this is good for her 
is nothing more than this good? Must 
the enrichment of her nature stop here? 
Shall other and still larger interests be 
shut out from her horizon? Shall she not 
be allowed to feel the pulses of the higher 
life of the world? Shall art, shall science 
and philosophy be strange, unknown 
things to her? If she has the impulse to 
create, to explore, to think, shall it be 
called unwomanly for her to do so 
Above all, shall public affairs, affairs of 
State, affairs affecting the weal or woe of 
the community of which she is a member 
be counted outside the 
things in which she may properly interest 
herself? I see little that is generous, lit- 
tle that is even reasonable in such a de- 
In fact, in most modern, progres- 


circle of those 


mand 
sive communities, it is too late to make 
such a demand—with one exception, 5 

far as chances to study, to mingle in the 
higher intellectual life of the world, to 
enter the learned professions go, woman 
already has them in greater or less meas- 
ure in England and America, and is on 
the way to win them in Germany and 
France. It is too late in the day to call it 
unwomanly to learn Latin, as used to be 
thought in the time of Mrs, Hannah More, 
and the reassurance which Sydney Smith 
gave to the readers of the Edinburgh Re- 
view eighty odd years since, that the 
womanly qualities in a woman did not 
really depend on her ignorance of (reek 
and Latin, and that she might even learn 
mathematies without forsaking her infant 
for a quadratic equation, would hardly be 
deemed necessary now. 

Women go to our colleges, or have col- 
leges of their own; they do their own 
thinking, they have their own religious 
views, and are often more advanced than 
men; they are our physicians, they are 
teachers and professors, they are even 
ministers, and public speakers, and law- 
yers, and practical reformers. About the 
only thing they are still forbidden to do is 
to take a part, or at least have a hand, in 
public affairs. This is the exception of 
which I spoke a moment ago, and it is to 
a consideration of the reason and ethics of 
this exception that I specially invite your 
attention now. 

Why should woman be forbidden t 
take an interest,‘and an effective interest, 
in the affairs of the community of which 
she isa member? I say ‘‘an interest and 
an effective interest."’ For it may be said 
that she is allowed to have an interest, if 
nota vote. But it argues a certain gen- 
erosity anid rare disinterestedness of mit 
to interest oneself in things about which 
one can do nothing. While I was in Phil- 
adelplhia some years ago, a number of 
women organized themselves into a club 
for the promotion of civic interest. | 
even sawa circular from one of its ufticers, 
urging the members to find out the num- 
ber and locality of the election divisions 
in their respective neighborhood where 
their votes would be received if they had 
a vote, and then influence the men who 
had votes to vote rightly. But this, it 
seemed to me, was real magnanimity: and 
I asked myself whether the like could be 
expected from more than a select few. I 
know the moral influence which women 
can have is greatly talked up by some 
people, and I would by no means under- 
rate it; and yet how many men would like 
to exchange their vote for moral influence 
—for the precious privilege of going about 
among their neighbors and urging them 
how they should vote, instead of voting 
themselves? We have only, it seems t 
me, in this case as in many others, to put 
ourselves in the place of those for whom 
we are recommending something, to find 
out that our recommendations are so little 
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satisfactory that we wonder that they 
could be made with perfect sincerity. 

Why should woman be forbidden this 
active participation in the life of the com- 
munity? It is said women have duties in 
the home. But surely men have duties in 
the home, too. And if it is well for them 
to have larger interests as well, to think 
and act for the good of the community, 
why should it not be well for women 
also? What dignifies the man, why should 
it not dignify the woman, too? And if it 
be said that women have more to do in 
the home than men, and have much less 
time for outside interests, this may be ad- 
mitted and yet be hardly conclusive. 
For suppose it were argued that men have 
more to do in the way of earning a living 
than women, that their business duties 
are really so pressing and so absorbing 
that they have no time left to devote to 
public affairs, that public concerns need 
really a leisure class to attend to them 
properly, would not the logic be some- 
thing the same? Do we not hear consid- 
erations of this sort actually urged by 
busy men in excusing themselves from 
accepting office or from serving on the 
jury? Their time and attention are too 
much needed in their own affairs, they 
say, and perhaps it is so. In England 
and in this continent down till recently, 
politics was the concern of a leisure class; 
and tradespeople and those who were 
earning a living were not thought to be 
suitable persons fur exercising political 
functions. But, for all that, American 
politics, and modern politics generally, 
proceeds on a different basis, and we think 
it better for people’s own good, and for 
the common good, that all, whatever their 
yecupations, however slight their leisure, 
should have the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship—all, that is, so they are 
members of the male sex, Yet why this 
restriction? Is it not coming to be the 
fact that some women have actually more 
leisure than their husbands or brothers, 
that they really might do more thinking 
on public questions if they had a mind to, 
(and some do have a mind); that, if they 
put their wits to work, they might solve 
some knotty problems, particularly in our 
-rowded cities, that most men are simply 
too busy to look into carefully? And the 
mass of women, I think, have at least as 
much leisure as men, being no more ab- 
sorbed and preoccupied by their home 
duties than the average man is by his 
business. 

I have spoken of women in the home, 
but how can we forget those who are 
without homes, in the ordinary sense of 
the word,—those who are not married, 
and are earning their living jnst as their 
brothers are, who have their own individ- 
ual interests and property just as men 
have, and who have just as many and just 
the same reasons for being interested in 
the public welfare as men? When one 
has no children, when one is out in the 
great world with men, doing the work of 
men, why should one be denied the com- 
mon privileges (or, if we will, rights) of 
men? It is difficult to see. I should be 
glad to take it for granted that by woman 
we mean a wife or mother; if things were 
right in the world, it would perhaps near- 
ly always beso, But plainly it is not so 
now—and temporarily it may even become 
less so, and this may be well. We are ap- 
proaching the time, I believe, when it will 
be no longer forgotten that, woman is not 
primarily a wife ora mvther, but a human 
being, and with the rights, responsibilities, 
and destiny of humanity as such, She 
has her special function in life, but she is 
not merely a function,—she is an end in 
herself, and is to be served as well as to 
serve, This proud consciousness should 
arise in woman, and should lift her above 
a trivial life,—the mere desire to please 
and tickle the fancy of men. And the in- 
reasing pecuniary independence of wom- 
en, the right to hold property in their 
own name, have this spiritual significance, 
—that they may serve as a support for 
these higher claims of They 
mean that women are not to be driven 
into marriage as they have been before, 
that they are to be free to choose, that 
they will marry only as marriage comes in 
line with, and does not go counter to, true 
human aspirations. ‘And inasmuch as 
men have often as yet so unworthy an 
idea of woman, and do not know how to 
take her seriously, she may be less and 
less inclined for a time to enter into those 
intimate relations with men which we 
designate as marriage. There must come 
a process of education for men, a re-fash- 
ioning of their rights, a deeper and more 
serious view of woman, before many are 
fitted to enter into this companionship 
with her. Hence I believe the number of 
single women, of self-supporting women, 
will increase during this transitional pe- 
riod, and it is folly to leave them out of 
account, and base our arrangements on 
the thought of woman as always the head 
of a home. 

All the same, I cheerfully admit that 
most women are in homes, and that the 
ideal thing is for them to be there (just as 
it is the idea) thing for men to be there, 


women, 





too). But what is the home? What is 
woman’s function there? Are our wives 
and mothers simply to wait on us, to 
nurse us, and to make us comfortable? 
Or are they also 

“To warn, to comfort, and command’”’? 


If you take a spiritual view of mother- 
hood, then the larger the range of inter- 
ests, the more she lives in and for public 
ends, the larger-souled her sons and 
daughters are likely to become. 

Shut out woman from any thoughts be- 
yond her home, and you do not allow her 
to do all she might do in the home. I 
think a certain equality of men and wom- 
en goes along with a progressive civiliza- 
tion. Contrast the Oriental view of wo- 
man and the Western view—is it an acci- 
dent that in the West, where woman has 
more freedom and is accorded higher 
honor, vigorous advances are made un. 
known to the East? We read of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus that they marvelled one 
day when they found him talking with a 
woman, such an innovation was this on 
ordinary custom. How different among 
the Teutonic peoples, of whom Tacitus 
tells us, where women were consulted on 
important events, were exalted to an hon- 
orable position in the family, and were 
often deferred to as advisers or arbitrators 
when disputes were about to cuiminate in 
war! The more woman gains, the more 
mind she attains, the broader her outlook, 
the more her children and the race gain — 
whether by inheritance or by the equally 
potent influence of her teaching and exam- 
ple. Not to destroy the home, but to 
make it a more potent factor in the pro- 
gressive development of the world, may 
the enlargement of woman's sphere be 
urged, 

I have no time in which to speak of the 
objections that may be raised to this 
larger life of woman, though if time were 
at my disposal I think I could meet most 
of them. 

The gravest difficulty, I think, is pre- 
sented by those who urge that women do 
not care to interest themselves in public 
affairs. Undoubtedly there is wide-spread 
indifference on the subject. As a matter 
of practical policy it may be that it would 
be best not to grant woman suffrage till 
it is desired by a large majority. I say 
may be, for lam by no means sure about 
it. When we speak of indifference, we 
really put our hands on the weak spot in 
our political life generally. Many men 
don’t care enough for public affairs to in- 
terest themselves in them. Iam afraid 
the real ditference in apathy between men 
and women is not great,—at any rate, 
would not be, once woman was made a 
full citizen, But, after all, indifference is 
an ill that can be mended, and that only 
shows to patriots their duty. In New 
Zealand, the late Sir George Grey testified 
that in an election, not many years ago, 
more women voted than men. A _ few 
years since, in Colorado, where complete 
suffrage has been given women, it was 
said that fifty per cent. of the vote at 
municipal elections was cast by women. 
No one can say that a new public spirit 
may not arise under the intluence of wo- 
man’s more unselfish nature, And possi- 
bly to meet the practical difficulty, women 
who did not vote (without good cause for 
abstention) might lose their right to vote, 
and the same rule should apply to men, 
also. 

I have taken as my topic ‘‘Women in 
Public Affairs,’ rather than ‘*Woman 
Sulfrage.”’ Suffrage is not a mechanical 
thing by itself; it is the act ofa citizen, 
and presupposes public interests and pub- 
lic aims. I sometimes think that the 
most etfective work is done now by those 
who show that women can have intelli- 
gent ideas about the welfare of the com- 
munity, though they say little or nothing 
about voting. 

The most encouraging special thought 
to me is not the simple increase in the 
number of States where more or less of 
the right of suffrage is extended to wom- 
en, but in the great associations for edu- 
cation and reform which women are form- 
ing, and the great meetings and conven- 
tions by which they are helping to 
quicken and enlighten not only them- 
selves, but the public conscience gener- 
ally. In England, in Canada, in America, 
we see these signs of the times, and 
almost every year witnesses their in- 
creased frequency. Ido not plead for a 
mere mechanical right to put a piece of 
printed paper into a ballot-box. I plead 
for this right in connection with all it im- 
plies; I plead for woman’s right to be- 
come a full-grown human being on the 
earth: I plead for the steady enlargement 
of her nature, for the increase of her op- 
portunities, because I believe that what 
we are all here for is to grow, to become 
all we may be, to rise to the stature of 
perfect men. 





To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Poet erder, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 








There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address, : 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


—_—— 
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THE FAMILY THAT KISSED THE COW. 





BY SARA LINDSAY COLEMAN, 





She was the most winsome little lassie, 
and she lived in a tiny village in the very 
heart of the Blue Ridge. 

It was an event in her life to go with 
auntie to the big, far-away city. There 
were so many wonderful things that her 
little country-bred eyes had never seen. 
And oh, the letter that she wrote home! 

Elizabeth’s family were so impatient 
that morning for little black Mozell to re- 
turn from the village post-office! They 
knew tlie letter would be there, for Eliza- 
beth had promised. 

Elizabeth's father, the village doctor, 
walked back and forth the length of the 
sitting-room; her big sister had a sewing- 
girl waiting for her in the sewing-room; 
her mother—but mothers always have 
their hands full; even her big brother put 
down his newspaper, looked from the 
window, and said he must be going; but 
he did not budge. 

When little Mozell came running in, 
bringing the papers and letters, they all 
drew a little nearer to Elizabeth's 
mamma, 

The letter told of a little girl’s joy at 
her first peep at the great world. There 
were loving messages to her home people, 
and it ended, ‘‘and kiss the cow.”’ 

‘What a child!’ her father said, pick- 
ing up the letter that had been written 
with such care. 

‘‘What a baby!’’ her brother said. 

“To think of kissing Beauty!’ said the 
big sister, as she swept from the room. 

But her mother said, softly: ‘*The dear 
child!” 

And then they separated, going to their 
delayed work. 

Out in the meadow, Beauty looked up 
from the tender grass she was cropping, 
to find the doctor standing near her. 

“T don’t like to do it,’? he muttered, 
‘but —’’ He stooped over and laid his 
mustached lips on Beauty's polished 
horn. He chose the horn because it 
looked so clean, 

Not many minutes later a young man 
came hurriedly through the gate, casting 
many looks behind to be sure he was un- 
observed, ‘ 

‘*Kwe!’’ but he planted a gingerly kiss 
right on Beauty’s back and beat a retreat. 

It was some hours later when the big 
sister slipped out to the meadow, gave 
Beauty a hurried kiss, and ran back. 

When Elizabath’s mamma came out to 
give Beauty her kiss, she threw her arms 
about her neck and kissed her right on 
her forehead: and two great tears rolled 
down her cheeks—her dear little girl was 
so far away! 

It isn’t on record, but Beauty must have 
wondered why the family had suddenly 
grown so affectionate, for at milking-time 
they all, on one excuse or another, came 
to the milking-bars. 

The little colored girl stood at Beauty’s 
head, thinking of the message she had 
heard in the morning, and when the cow 
lifted her head and looked around on them 
with mildly wondering eyes, she kissed 
her right on her mealy nose. 

“Child,” Elizabeth’s mother 
‘‘what are you doing?”’ 

‘She said kiss her, an’ I jes’ natchally 


asked, 





knowed white folks wouldn't kiss a cow,” 
the little negro said. 

Elizabeth's family looked at each other 
guiltily, and then how they laughed!— 
Youth's Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘Ethel, you can have my apple.”’ 
“Why, what’s the matter with it?”’— 
Harper's Bazar. 


‘“*Where’s Mr. Schnorer?”’ ‘‘He’s in the 
next room.”’ ‘‘Are you sure?’ “Yes, I 
just overheard him taking a nap.’’— Phila- 
delphia Times. 


First Neighbor — Well, my daughter 
doesn’t play the piano any worse than 
your son writes poetry. 

Second Ditto—Perhaps not, but it can 
be heard so much farther!—Detroit Free 
Press. 


. 

Head of Firm—I can’t have you arriving 
so late rithe morning, sir. Where do you 
live? 

New Clerk—At Lawnville—close to the 
city. 

Head of Firm—Um! I see. Well, move 
farther away, and come in on an express 
train.—New York Weekly. 


“What makes you so sure that man is | 


less than thirty-five?’ asked the young 
woman. ‘There isn’t the slightest doubt 
in the matter,’’ answered Miss Cayenne. 
‘He keeps bragging of what he knows 
about human nature.’’— Washington Star. 


Teacher—As I have beef telling you, 
there are two general classes of workers. 
Tommy, does your father make his living 
by using his brains or by using his mus- 
cles? 

Tommy—Neither one, ma’am, He's a 
policeman at the big railroad deepo.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Evarts told Lord Coleridge, when 
they were at Mt. Vernon, the legend of 
Washington’s throwing a dollar across the 
Rappahannock. ‘‘But,’’ objected Coler- 
idge, ‘the Rappahannock’s a_ broad 
stream.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ retorted Mr. Evarts, 
‘but a dollar went farther in those days.” 
Atadinner party this story was praised 
as Mr. Evarts’ best. ‘Oh,’’ said Mr. Ev- 
arts, modestly, ‘‘what I might have said 
was that it was not so strange that George 
Washington threw a dollar across a river, 
since he threw a sovereign across the 
sea.’’— Philad: lphia Re cord. 


Mrs, Hoppell, the grandmother of the 


Vicar of St. Peter’s in London, is a very | 


old woman, but she reads her newspaper 
with daily diligence, and followed with 
interest the events of the Boer war. She 
holds that the British generals are not 
equal to the leaders of the olden time. An 
admirer of Lord Roberts, hoping to hear 
her pronounce the name of his hero, 
asked her who was her favorite general. 
‘‘Nobody comes up to the old ones,’ she 
answered; ‘‘and no general can beat 
Joshua, nor ever will.’’—Cassell’s Littl 
Folks, 








WESTOVER & FOSS: 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 





The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & ad ad al Bl 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK'S. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker | 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
‘Seene and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stons BuLacewe ut, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at Woman's 
Jougnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, rostpaid. 59 cents. 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 










NEW EDITION 
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WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


A Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps of competent specialists. 


10) | Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 






JUST ISSUED 
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G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc, 
*¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’” 














of both books sent on ap 
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FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of —dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper. and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


P 553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 








gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 

| open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 

dress, EpWIn DE MERI?rTE, Principal 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The tirst medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, be nay ey of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


_ FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 


| 

| 

685 Boylston Street, Boston. 

| Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


| , Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








| MEDICAL REGISTER. 
| 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
| Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


| 52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
| Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
| Quizzes in all departments. 

| Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 100, N. College 
| Ave.and 2ist St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’°F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











Yellowstone 


| National 
| Park. 


| 
| 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, 85¥.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N, P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
League map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
can offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay al! arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it unti) payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

2. AD erson who takes a paper regularly 
orem the Mpost-office — whether directed to his 
pame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEMS. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook of 
June 15, takes a somewhat pessimistic 
view of our present political problems. 
He denies that the voters, in any true 
sense, choose their public officers, aftirm- 
ing that the selection is made for them in 
every case by a small body of men, ‘‘more 
or less intelligent, patriotic, and disinter- 
ested,’ leaving to the constituency only 
a choice between two or three candi- 
dates. As the outcome of what he is 
pleased to call ‘‘universal suffrage,’’ he 
instances Clark in Montana, Quay in Penn- 
sylvania, and Croker in New York. 

Dr. Abbott's sole suggestion for reform 
is a restriction of the suffrage, thereby 
diminishing the number of ignorant, un- 
interested, and careless voters, and secur- 
ing a preponderance of interested and 
thoughtful ones. To effect this change, 
he recommends the use of the Australian 
ballot without any party designations 
ipon it, so that no man unable to read the 
individual names can know for whom he 
is voting, and no man unacquainted with 
the individuals named will have anything 
to guide his choice. He would not allow an 
illiterate voter to take a friend with him 
to show him how to mark his ballot. In 
this way he would practically disfranchise 
all but the few who happen to know per- 
sonally the men whose names are on the 
ticket. 

3ut this procedure goes too far, It 
would practically disfranchise almost 
everybody, including Dr. Abbott himself. 
For not one in a hundred is personally 
acquainted with the candidates for whom 
he votes. Most people have to rely upon 
the judgment of the few who have made 
the nominations, and upon the party 
which the names represent. Such a sys- 
tem as he proposes would destroy democ- 
racy, not purify it. It would make elec- 
tions a farce, and subject the community 
to a small body of self-constituted bosses. 

Yet, in the very next paragraph, Dr. 
Abbott wisely affirms’that “the remedy 
for the evils of democracy is more democ- 
racy,’’ and defines his object to be ‘‘the 
universal exercise of judgment, con- 
science, and common sense by every man 
in the community.’’ Apparently he as- 
sumes that women have no judgment, 
‘onscience, or common sense. He adds 
that ‘‘we have not given a fair trial] to 
democracy until every member of the 

mmunity is brought to exercise and act 
upon his own judgment,’ thus implying 
that women are not even members of the 
community. 

Mr. Abbott defines paternalism in gov- 
ernment to be an application of the prin- 
ciple of paternalism in the home, and ex- 
plains his conception of paternalism in 
the home as follows: 

The father is not merely the guardian 
of his children, he is their guide, their 
superior, their lawgiver,—in a word, their 
final authority. To them he is taste, 
judgment, conscience. Inthe early days 
of childhood this authority of the father 
is necessarily exercised in every depart- 
ment of life and over every act. The 
father determines what shall be the food 
and the clothing; he regulates the hours 
of sleep, of play, of study; he decides 
whether the child shall go to school, to 
what school, and during what hours; 
whether the child shall go to church, to 
what church and on what occasions; he 
takes the child's earnings, if it earns any- 
thing, and directs their expenditure. He 
s not merely a protector of the child 
from the wrongs of others, but is the 
hild’s supreme arbiter in every question 
of life. Only gradually, as the child 
omes into the possession of a taste.a 
judgment, and a conscience of its own, is 
tset free from this supreme and perva- 
sive authority of the father. 

But what about the mother? Upon 
this theory she isa nonentity. Apparent- 
ly Dr. Abbott never had a mother, or she 
died in giving him birth. Fortunately for 
the children and the world, a family so 
constituted never did and never can exist. 

Dr. Abbott wisely remarks that ‘‘de- 
mocracy is inconsistent with paternalism, 
vecause it is founded on local self-govern- 
ment.’ In conclusion, he asserts that 
‘no argument can be found for the doc- 
trine that the majority of the community 
should take the earnings of the individual 
and spend them for the general good.” 
But if this be true, no tax can be right- 
fully levied and there can be no govern- 
ment. Thus, in escaping from the Scylla 
of paternalism, the learned doctor falls 
into the Charybdis of nihilism. 

Fortunately, Dr. Abbott's own State of 
New York has outgrown his absurd the- 





ory of supreme paternal domination in 
the home, and has made mothers equal 
guardians of their children. Nine other 
States have done the same. Just before 
he wrote his monstrous assertion of mas- 
culine supremacy in the home, Illinois 
had given to mothers equal rights over 
their minor children, 

Opponents of equal suffrage like Dr. 
Abbott are necessarily opponents of de- 
mocracy alike in the home and in the 
State. Restricted suffrage is their pana- 
cea for social and political evils. But the 
only possible reform is an enlargement of 
the voting constituency by the addition 


of responsible, intelligent, tax-paying 
women. H. B. B. 
_—— Do 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ALABAMA. 


Passie Fenton Ottley, a bright Georgia 
woman, has been roused to righteous in- 
dignation by the unsuccessful attempt of 
certain illiberal members of the Alabama 
constitutional convention to prevent Miss 
Frances Griffin, an Alabama woman, from 
presenting her plea for the enfranchise- 
ment of the white women of her State. 
We quote her piquant comment on the 
proceedings from the Atlanta Journal of 
June 15: 


The constitutional convention which is 
about to remold the political fortunes of 
Alabama has, incidentally to the expected 
discussion of* the negro’s franchise, come 
across some women who state their desire 
to be furnished forthwith the rights as 
well as the duties of citizenship. 

Such a situation always presents a hu- 
morous aspect. In the first place, from a 
philosophic standpoint, it must always 
seem amusing that half of the people, 
fully the equals of the other half in num- 
ber, character, intelligence, education, 
property and interest in the welfare of 
the State, should be so wholly ‘‘out of it’’ 
as not only not to possess that much- 
prized supreme power of a republic, the 
ballot, but to find any discussion on their 
part as to a change in this state of affairs 
greeted with a degree of indifference, in- 
dignation or contempt varying according 
to the character of the listener. That 
women must needs ‘‘petition’’ men for the 
right to exercise suffrage must always be 
an anomaly, and the naive complacency 
with which the sovereign voter pooh- 
poohs all discussion of the matter is a 
marked and interesting instance of the 
‘*nossession-nine-points-of-the-law”’ theo- 
ry. This belief in the inalienable right of 
male suffrage to the total exclusion of the 
other sex, which is so deeply imbedded in 
the public mind, manifests itself in various 
drolleries whenever the matter is mooted, 
In the Alabama convention the other day, 
this righteous indignation as to the intro- 
duction of so irrelevant, trifling and un- 
important a matter as the right of half the 
people of the State to the privilege of citi- 
zenship, is reported by the press dis- 
patches from Montgomery as follows: 

‘The announcement that Miss Frances 
Griffin would to-day address the constitu- 
tional convention on woman suffrage, 
crowded the gallery to suffocation. Near- 
ly all of the spectators were ladies, and 
their presence to hear their right to vote 
argued was construed to mean that female 
suffrage is on a boom in Montgomery. 

Judge Coleman, chairman of the 
committee on suffrage, said he saw it in 
the papers that Miss Frances Griffin would 
address the committee on woman suffrage. 
He desired to say the committee knew 
nothing about it, and there was no author- 
ity for such a statement.”’ 

‘‘The committee has something else to 
do,’ said Governor Oates, 

Isn't that lovely’ It seems to me that 
the humor in that situation would appeal 
to the cigarstore’s wooden Indian, Think 
of the righteous indignation of the gentle- 
man, representative of a sovereign people, 
at this proposition to waste the time 
of the State in discussing so paltry and 
trifling a matter as the entire political 
rights of one half of all the State's inhab- 
itants! 

Such a proposition bears the stamp of 
absurdity upon its very face. 

‘*The committee has something else to 
do,”’ forsooth, 

One cannot help wondering what. In 
the name of common sense, what could be 
more important or more appropriate to 
discussion by a suffrage committee in the 
molding of a constitution than the ques- 
tion whether one half the people shall ex- 
ercise suffrage or not? 

The convention then proceeded to the 
proposing of ‘‘ordinances,”’ nearly ail of 
which had to do with taxation, a question 
which political science tells us ‘‘can never 
be divorced from that of suffrage.”’ 

The question of whether or no women 
shall vote would not have been malapro- 
pos even here. Later, by motion of Gen- 
eral Sanford, Miss Griffin was invited to 
address the convention in support of ‘*Mr. 
Craig’s proposed ordinance that white 
women shall vote.”’ Think not that the 
members lightly or willingly consented to 
this shameful waste of the State’s valua- 
ble and well-paid-for time. Notso. The 
proposition to hear Miss Griffin trifle 
about the ignored political rights of half 
the people who were paying for that con- 
vention was met by a ‘‘long parliamentary 
tight’’ on the part of those conscientious 
men, who may have heard from time to 
time that ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.”’ 

Sure enough! We see how they feel. 
No conscientious law - maker would be 
willing to see the time of the State thus 
frittered away in discussion of such irrel- 
evant and extraneous topics. These sane 
counsels were, however, overruled, and 
after much filibustering Miss Griffin, 
against the single vote of ‘‘Mr. Burns, of 
Dallas,’’ was gallantly escorted to the 





stand, where she spoke for half an hour, 
her address being ‘‘punctuated with ap- 
plause and well received in every respect.” 
How inexcusable must have seemed this 
wasted half hour in the eye of that pear! 
among committeemen, Governor Oates, 
who had “something else to do,” and 
doubtless pined to be doing it! 


It were well that these various *‘com- | 


mittees on suffrage’’ all over the civilized 
world that have “something else to do”’ 
than consider the question of the enfran- 
chising of woman, should attend diligently 
to these other things, for it looksas if that 
unimportant subject is going to obtrude 
itself, willy nilly, upon them. 

It is to be hoped that the above refined 
yet pointed satire may penetrate the dull 
intelligence of these ponderous opponents 
of progress. Sydney Smith once said that 
it took a surgical operation to get a joke 
into the head of a Scotchman. We trust 
that the brains of ‘‘Anti’’ legislators are 
wore accessible. Well directed ridicule is 
sometimes more effective than argument. 

H. B. B. 





CONVENTIONS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 

Women will flock to Buffalo for all 
kinds of meetings and conventions this 
summer. The first convention, beginning 
June 1, was that of the National League 
of Mineral Painters, of which Mrs. Worth 
Osgood is president. Then came the 
meeting of the Western New York Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs on June 8, June 
14, Flag Day, was devoted to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; June 17 
was the day of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution. Wells College women had a de- 
lightful reunion on June 18, and June 22 
Smith College women had a day of happy 
greetings. 

July 2 is Wellesley College day, and 
then will follow these meetings: August 
27-30, National League of Women Work- 
ers; first week in September, National 
Association of Trained Nurses; September 
9, National Suffrage Association; Septem- 
ber 11, National Council of Women; Sep- 
tember 30, National Consumers’ League 
mass meeting at the New York State 
Building; October 8, New York State 
Federation; October 14, New York State 
Household Economic Association, 


-_-— 





AGAINST “REGULATED” VICE. 





The sixth annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Pentacostal Churches in America, 
lately held at Lynn, Mass., sent an address 
to the President relating to the legaliza- 
tion of vice in the Philippines. After 
quoting at length from the disclosures 
made by the New Voice, and the letter of 
Dr. Alice B. Condict, Methodist Episcopal 
missionary at Manila, it says: 

The New Voice bureau at Washington 
received from Manila an inspection book 
of an unfortunate young woman, Marie 
de la Cruz, the front cover bearing her 
photograph, and the title bearing her 
name, and subsequent pages bearing cer- 
tificates of examination, signed and coun- 
tersigned by the medical representatives 
of American Christian civilization, and 
there are some six hundred like her, that 
exist that our sons may be debauched, 
and the ruin of body and soul effected. 
Not the hero’s end: but one of ignominy, 
shame and disgrace; and this can be 
stopped by you, in whom Congress bas 
vested all military, civic and judicial 
power in the Philippines. 

In the name of God and our holy relig- 
ion, and our beloved country; in the name 
of pure womanhood and noble manhood; 
in the name of our sons and daughters; in 
the name of all the heroes who have 
fought and died in defense of our country, 
we earnestly protest against the continua- 
tion of this horrible thing, and call upon 
you, that by the authority vested in you 
it be compelled to cease. 


-_eoe 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The United Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in session at Des Moines, Iowa, 
avoided pronouncing itself either for or 
against woman suffrage by formally ac- 
cepting the report of the judiciary com- 
mittee, to the effect that the question was 
purely a civic one, and therefore not one 
that could properly come before an eccle- 
siastical legislative body. 

The Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D. D., of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., was the settled 
pastor of a prominent church in Lansing, 
Mich., in 1874-5. The pastors of the city 
were officially invited to perform the 
duties of Chaplain in the Legislature. Dr. 
Chapin took her turn with the others, and 
officiated regularly and repeatedly, both 
in the Senate and: House, during the whole 
session. The Woman’s JOURNAL was 
therefore in error in saying that the Rev. 
Edna McDonald was the first woman to 
perform such a duty. 

Rev. Mrs. Alice Bishop, of Lewisburg, 
Tenn., is field secretary for the Woman's 
Board of the Colored Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. She preaches frequently 
with great acceptance. 





The London Daily News says: ‘Though 
not using the title Reverend yet, there are 
about thirty ladies belonging to the 





United Methodist Free churches who con- 
duct missions and take services, but who 
are called deaconesses and sisters rather 
than by the more ministerial title. Yes- 
terday they held their convention and 
meeting at Exeter Hall, Mr. E. C. Pannett, 
of London, presiding. The Deaconesses’ 
Institute is at Bowron House, 165 Lupus 
street, Pimlico. It was established to 
train and send forth sisters in the three- 
fold capacity of district visitor, evangelist 
and nurse. During the year they have 
conducted 175 evangelistic missions, while 
during the nine years of the Institute's 
existence they have conducted 1,199 mis- 
sions, and converts from these services are 
to be found in all parts of the Connec- 
tion.”’ 

Mrs. Della Jenkins, wife of the new 
Governor of Oklahoma, is a preacher of 
the gospel, and an active temperance 
worker. She has for many years been 
evangelistic superintendent of the W. C. 
T. U. for the Territory. ‘In-our gov- 
ernor,’’ says a territorial paper (not a tem- 
perance organ), ‘we have a man we are 
willing to stand up, and then put at his 
side Mrs. Jenkins and their family of 
four boys and two girls, and triumphantly 
shout to the world, ‘Show us their equal 
in positions of eyual import in any State 
or country!’ ” 


Miss Elizabeth Greenwood, National 
W. C. T. U. evangelistic superintendent, 
has lately conducted an interesting series 
of meetings in Ashtabula, O. Seven pas- 
tors united in the call, and the union ser- 
vices were held in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Great crowds gathered on Sun- 
day, and each weekday evening the attend- 
ance increased. A noon prayer meeting 
for business men was held daily, and an 
afternoon meeting for women. Sunday 
afternoon Miss Greenwood addressed the 
Christian Endeavor societies of the city, 
each band gathering in its own church, 
headed by pastor and superintendent, and 
marching to the place of service. At the 
close of her engagement with the churches 
a meeting of the W. C. T. U. and women 
of Ashtabula was held, arousing much 
ehthusiasm and gaining members. A de- 
lightful farewell reception closed the ser- 
vices, and pastors and people expressed 
gratitude for help received. Ashtabula 
is the city where, sixteen years ago, more 
than a hundred were added to the churches 
through Miss Greenwood’s ministry. 


— = a 


JUNE 15 NEEDED. 
Subscribers to the WomaAn’s JOURNAL 
who do not file their papers will confer a 
great favor by sending us their copies of 
June 15. The numbers of that issue, by 
some carelessness, ran short, and we are 
greatly in need of all that can be supplied. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Radclitte College this week graduated 
74 students. Sanders Theatre was crowd- 
ed. The degress were presented by Mrs. 
Agassiz, by the authority conferred upon 
her by the president and fellows of Har- 
vard, The music was by the Radcliffe 
Glee Club. The addresses were by Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton and President 
Eliot of Harvard. Prof, Norton went out 
of his way to warn the girls against equal 
suffrage. He is reported as saying: 

It is not by the possession of franchise 
or by the holding of office that you can 
exert your highest influence, but by main- 
taining in the world the highest standards 
of morality and honor, 

Prof. Norton should recall the weighty 
words of Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, ‘‘the mother 
of Ben Hur,” as to the effect of women’s 
exclusion from the ballot on their moral 
influence. She said: 

Think of the effect of this dishonor upon 
the boys of the land. The mother tries to 
teach her boy that he must be pure and 
temperate and honorable, that he must 
control his passions, and walk as a man 
among men, if he would succeed in life. 
That boy goes out from his mother, and 
the first thing he meets with neutralizes 
and gives the lie to all his mother’s teach- 
ings. He says to himself, ‘‘Why, mother 
says so and so;’’ but he finds men in high 
places violating all those teachings, and 
he begins to conclude that his mother 
does not know much about it. From that 
moment that boy discounts his mother’s 
judgment, and though she must still have 
a hold on his affections, she does not have 
a hold upon him in any other way. There 
is where you wrong us, gentlemen, and 
cripple us in training men who will make 
the statesmen of this nation. Ifyou want 
us to make statesmen, you must give the 
women an interest in the government, and 
you must count their opinions, 

Dr. Lyman Abbott also gave what is 
described by Wellesley professors as ‘‘a 
woman's sphere sermon’’ to the graduat- 
ing class of Wellesley College. But the 
president, Miss Hazard, introduced an in- 
novation, which will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed in other women’s colleges; instead 
of sending for some distinguished man 
from outside to make the Commencement 
address, she made it herself, and it wasa 
good one. All the faculty and the trustees, 








except Mrs. Durant, wore the college cap 
and gown. 

On June 22, Smith College Day was cel- 
ebrated at the Pan-American Exposition, 
and Smith alumnw and undergraduates 
were in evidence all over the grounds, 
In the morning the Smith College girls 
“of the then and now” had a reunion and 
informal gathering at the Woman’s Build- 
ing. The occasion was marked by the 
singing of college songs, the renewal of 
acquaintances and a general good time, 

In the graduating class at Smith Col- 
lege was Miss Ellen T. Emerson of Concord, 
granddaughter of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Miss Emerson welcomed the seniors and 
other guests at the commencement exer- 
cises in her capacity as president of the 
class. The 250 seniors, gowned in white, 
and each carrying a bunch of daisies, were 
escorted to the campus by a double line 
of juniors. Miss Charlotte De Forest of 
Sonaj, Japan, made the principal oration 

Mrs. M. L. Reynolds, of Newnham Coi- 
lege, was the one woman wrangler this 
year at Cambridge, England. 


Miss Harriet M. Ryder. of Stamford, 
Conn., has been elected assistant dean of 
women and teacher of physical culture 
at Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. She is 
a graduate of Oberlin. 

The first woman to graduate from the 
University of Rochester, N. Y., is Miss 
Ella Salome Wilcoxen, who last week re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy. To Miss Wilcoxen was awarded the 
Colonial Dames’ prize for an essay upon 
“The Motive of Religion in the Civiliza- 
tion of the United States and its Influence 
on Colonial Development.”’ 


——>?-- 


MISS ANTHONY’S IDEAL HUSBAND 





Miss Susan 8B, Anthony has been per- 
suaded by a newspaper syndicate to give 
her views on ‘‘The Ideal Husband."’ She 
says ip part 

Since marriage is the most vital of the 
relations of life, it should demand the 
noblest ideals, but these are possible only 
to the most highly developed men and 
women. As this development increases, 
the ideals broaden, and those of early days 
seem inconceivably narrow. The man of 
the past was far more exacting in his re- 
quirements for a wife than was the latter 
in hers for a husband, because his judg- 
ment and discrimination were more fully 
matured, and also because he was in a 
position to pick and choose. 

It is idle for one who has no freedom of 
choice to make stipulations, and this was 
absolutely denied to the women of the 
past. 

Our foremothers kept no record of their 
ideal man, not even on the faded pages of 
those little worn diaries. Wherever their 
brief, practical entries go beyond the de- 
tails of the household expenses and the 
family illnesses into the realm of aspira- 
tion, it is always in regard to the heavenly 
life, The conditions of this one they con- 
sidered beyond remedy. But, understand- 
ing the nature of woman, and knowing 
that her dearest hopes, her fondest de- 
sires, are concentrated in the future of 
her children, we may well believe that 
these old-time mothers did dream of an 
ideal husband for their daughters, and 
that, if interpreted, it would have read: 


“A man who will lift woman up to a 
plane with himself.” 
For the past two generations men have 


been approaching this ideal, slowly at 
first, and with extreme caution: but, sat- 
with the experiment, they have 
made practically no retrogressive steps, 
although there never has been a time 
when they did not have it in their power 
to withdraw all the privileges which had 
been granted. 

With this womanhood which has 
thus developed, the man’s ideals of a wife 
have broadened to include many attributes 
which never would have occurred to his 
forefathers. 

There never has been a time when mar 
did not desire to find favor in the eyes of 
woman, to fulfil her ideal, if it did not 
require too great a personal sacrifice. But 
until woman herself had reached a higher 
plane, she could not make a loftier one 
for him. Her evolution has been slow 
and long and sorrowful; it is by no means 
complete, but it has been greater in the 
last fifty years than in centuries which 
preceded. 

Until now man has seemed infinitely 
ahead of her, and her thought has been to 
attain his ideal, rather than to create one 
forhim, But as she realizes more and 
more the possibilities which lie within 
herself, out of this very knowledge comes 
the conception of a nobler manhood, and 
of this she dreams—but a grander woman- 
hood, too, is always in her vision. 

The ideal husband will stand first of all 
for the freedom of the wife. He will pro- 
vide that marriage shall place upon her 
no more restrictions than it imposes upon 
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him. He will treat her always as his|to clubs belonging to the association. | interested in the suffrage movement, and | this season sees another forward step in AMUSEMENTS. 
equal in every respect, as his beloved | One evening and three morning meetings | an active worker in that cause ; one of the | entire equality of advantages. 
companion, his nearest and best friend. | will be held, leaving one day free to visit | pioneer suffragists in Chautauqua County, Liture DEVEREUX BLAKE. CASTLE 
He will make his personal life as clean | the exposition, and there will be one day | New York, a banner community in effort 75 East 3lat St. SQUARE Theatre. 
and pure as he desires hers to be. As his spent at Niagara. The programme con-| for woman’s political emancipation. She i 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 


ideal motherhood is the one which he 
would have his daughters imitate, so he 
will embody in himself a fatherhood 
which shall be the standard for his sons. 

Never until recent generations could 
woman wait for this ideal, for it was only 
through the assistance of man that she 
could secure the necessities of life, and a 
dependent cannot make terms; but it is 
no longer obligatory for any woman to 
sacrifice herself in marriage. She has 
now, for the first time, the power to 
choose, and already we have a finer type 
of manhood than the world ever before 
has known. The demand of women is 
responsible for this, and, as its scope in- 
creases, it will continue to be met. In 
the fullness of time we shall have the 
ideal man, and he will include within 
himself the ideal husband, father, son, 
and brother. 


> -— 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass., | 


is rejoicing in the prospective ownership 
ofahome. The clubhouse is to be built 
on a lot which was given to the club for 
the purpose by Mr. Stephen Salisbury. 
The situation is fine, and the plans assure 
a building which will bean ornament to the 
city, as well as the pride of the Woman's 
Club. The cost of the building will be 
$50,000, The architect is Miss Josephine 
W. Chapman. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe has sailed for 
Europe, to be absent until October. Last 
November Mrs. Lowe was granted a year’s 
leave of absence. She has been resting 
most of the time at her home in Atlanta, 
free from all care, her duties as the head 
of the General Federation having been 
devolved by appointment on the first vice- 
president, Mrs. Denison. The rest has 
had a beneficial effect upon Mrs, Lowe's 
health, which it is hoped and expected 
her summer abroad will continue, Mrs. 
Denison will soon go to her summer home 
at Spring Lake, N. Y. Another promi- 
nent club woman, Mrs. William Tod Hel- 
muth, who is now abroad on what was 
intended to be a brief visit, has changed 
her plans and will remain on the other 
side until the early autumn. 


The Texas correspondent of the Clu) 
Homan writes: 

While it is not the desire of Texas club 
women to ‘get into politics,’ there are 
matters to the furtherance of which the 
Federation stands pledged, that can only 
be consummated by legislation. These 
are the creation of a State library commis- 
sion for the encouragement of the estab- 
lishment of public libraries, commission- 
ers to be unsalaried; the better protec- 
tion, not only of song and game birds, but 
those that are slaughtered by the hun- 
dreds for their plumage used in millinery 
—a law prohibiting the killing of such 
and the exposure for sale of plumage 
which costs the bird’s life, coupled with a 
fine of not less than $1 for every offence, 
is the only effectual protection; industrial 
education—some feasible law making more 
practical our public education, especially 
for girls. To these I feel impelled to add, 
restrictive legislation controlling the sale 
of that deadly drug cocaine, the growing 
and baleful influence of which can be es- 
tablished in every town in the State. 


The Arctic Circle is the name of a flour- 
ishing woman’s club at Nome, Alaska. 
This club has fifteen members, gathered 
together from all parts of the United 
States, and bears the distinction of being 
the farthest north of all women’s clubs in 
the world. The President is Mrs. E. 8. 
Ingraham, of Seattle, Washington. 

The Woman's Charity Club of Boston 
voted at its last meeting to withdraw from 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The annual dues from this large club to 
the General Federation amount to $6), 
and it was urged that this 360 could be 
better expended in ministering to the 
sick, for which the Charity Club stands 
pledged. 

Mrs. Emma O. Perkins, the newly 
elected president of the Elizabeth H. 
Whittier Club of Amesbury, Mass., is su- 
perintendent of schools in that town, and 
is also prominent in the Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. The Club 
is to conducta fruit and tlower mission this 
summer, and also a sewing school for poor 
children. 

The fourth national convention of clubs 
belonging to the National League of 
Women Workers will be held in Buffalo 
on Aug. 27, 28, 29 and 30. There are now 
five regularly organized State associations 
of working women’s clubs, those of Con- 
necticut, Long Island, Massachusetts. 
New York and Pennsylvania. Represen- 
tatives of other societies will be cordially 
welcomed, although reduced rates for 
board and railroad fare can be given only 


cerns mostly club work and club prob- 
lems. Miss Charlotte Wilkinson, 807 
James Street, Syracuse, N. Y., will give 
detailed information. 


In the recent disastrous fire at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., the clubhouse of the Jackson- 
ville Woman’s Club was burned. The 
members are issuing, through their de 
partment of philanthropy, whose chair- 
man is Dr. Malvin A. Richards, an appeal 
to each State Federation, asking for gifts 
of money, clothing and bedding, for the 
relief of the suffering poor, made home- 
less by the fire. 





Miss Anna Northend Benjamin, well 
known among the women’s clubs, has 
sailed for Russia, where she will spend 
most of the summer in literary work and 
in the collection of material for lectures. 

Mrs. F. B. Little, president of the West 
Side Woman’s Club in Chicago, will be 
one of the leaders in the fight for clean 
streets. Through the efforts of the club 
| a mass meeting was held a few days ago 
to which all the citizens of the west side 
were invited to hear addresses by promi- 
nent speakers. 





F. M. A. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Margaret Macallum, of Toronto, 
has just been appointed on the resident 
staff of the Hospital for Sick Children in 
that city. She is the first woman physician 
to hold such a position in Canada, 





Dr. M. Ethel V. Fraser has won the first 
prize in the Women’s College Hospital 
literary competition of the Toronto Daily 
Star, for the best essay on ‘‘A Woman’s 
Hospital.’’ Dr, Fraser is a Canadian, a 
native of Quebec, and a graduate of Mc- 
Gill University. She finished her course 
in medicine at the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, Toronto, took the degree of M. D., 
C. M., from Trinity University, with hon- 
ors, in 1899, and was appointed to the 
resident staff of the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children in the same year. 
At the conclusion of her year of residence 
she was appointed an assistant surgeon to 
the Hospital, and is now practising in 
Boston. 


On the representations of the faculty of 
the Ontario Medical College that their 
graduates were entitled to be placed on 
the resident staffs of the several city hos- 
pitals, the authorities of the General Hos- 
pital, the Hospital for Sick Children, and 
St. Michael’s Hospital, agreed that they 
would give them a proportionate repre- 
sentation. The Toronto Mail an’ Empire 
says: 

It was then figured out by the officers of 
the largest hospital, the Generai, that the 
number of lady medical students as com- 
pared to the students of the sterner sex 
would justify one-third of a woman being 
appointed, or, as they arranged it, one 
woman for a third of a year, which is the 
length of the full appointment. Then it 
was agreed that the lady doctor would 
have four months in each of the three 
hospitals mentioned. The lady chosen by 
the General Hospital is Dr. Helen Mac- 
Murchy, daughter of ex-Principal Mac- 
Murchy. How she is going to live in the 
house surgeons’ quarters with nine doc- 
tors remains to be seen. But, neverthe- 
less, she will be appointed. 





By the will of Dr. Marie J. Mergler, who 
lately died at Los Angeles, Cal., the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is to have a $3,000 
scholarship in physiology. Dr. Mergler 
also bequeathed $3,000 to the Women’s 
Hospital of Chicago. 

Dr. Frances Dickinson has been re- 
elected president of the Chicago Social 
Economics Club. This club has gained 
much free advertising recently, through 
its discussion of how a boy or girl could 
live upon $2.50 a week. Doctor Dickin- 
son is the head of the Harvey Medical 
College, an evening institution for the 
benefit of students who are otherwise em- 
ployed during the day. 





Dr. Carolina Brooks, of Independence, 
and Dr. Emma F. Richardson, of Cedar 
Rapids, have been elected vice presidents 
of the lowa Home pathic Medical Society. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, MARY E. MARTIN, 
formerly of Jamestown, N. Y., in late 
years of Chicago, living with her daughter, 
Miss Ellen A, Martin, a practicing lawyer 
of that city, died suddenly Junel17. Brief 
funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Mrs. Celia P. 
Woolley. Mrs. Martin died at the ripe 
age of 77, after a life of active usefulness 
along many lines that make for social 
progress. All her life she was deeply 








was a member of the Political Equality 
League there; also a member and director 
of the society of similar name in Chicago. 
Her interest never abated because of ad- 
vancing years, and her constant participa- 
tion was a matter of admiring comment. 
Her sunny disposition and perfect sincer- 
ity made her many friends, and her 
memory is fragrant with kindly deeds. 
The sympathy of a large circle of friends 
will be with the daughter in the loss she 
has sustained. w. 
_——@—__ 
MARY LOUISA MASTICK, 


of Alameda, Cal., widow of Edwin D. Mas- 
tick, a well-known attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, died Feb. 26, aged 76 years, nine days 
after the decease of her husband, She 
was one of the first subscribers to the 
Woman’s JoURNAL. A native of Rock- 
port, Me., she has lived in Alameda more 
than thirty-seven years. She was a neice 
of the late Gov. Wood, of Ohio, and a 
life-long advocate of woman suffrage. 
Eight children survive her, and will cher- 
ish her memory. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, JUNE 25, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The various organizations for women in 
this city, the clubs, leagues, and societies, 
have closed their meetings for the season; 
several of them, notably Sorosis, the Wo- 
man’s Health Protective Association and 
others, holding the last gathering in June. 
One of the most delightful of these re- 
unions was the Annual Meeting of the 
Long Island Federation of Clubs, which 
took place at Long Beach on June 8, 
This is a large organization, which now 
numbers over sixty aililiated societies. 
The day was most beautiful, the tempera- 
ture delightful, and more than 700 women 
filled the special train to the beach, and 
crowded the large ballroom at the hotel, 
which was fitted up as an auditorium. 
Mrs. Mary J. Annabel, of the King’s 
County W. C. T. U., was a most capable 
chairman, conducting the proceedings 
with dignity, and with a scrupulous atten- 
tion to time which brought the exercises 
to a satisfactory close at the appointed 
hour in the afternoon. In sight of the 
ocean, on the wide piazzas, the delegates 
enjoyed the hour when not in session, 
while an admirable luncheon was served 
in the great dining-room, which was filled 
by the crowd of delegates. 

This was one of the latest functions, 
and now most of the members of the or- 
ganizations in this city are scattered to 
mountain and seaside. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, whose health is excellent, 
and whose mental power is indicated by 
many recent articles in the _ press, 
has gone to Woodside, L. I., for the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Charlotte B, Wilbour proposes 
to spend the season at Ridgefield, Conn. 
Miss Harriet A. Keyser is seeking her 
favorite summer resting-place at South- 
port, Me. Mrs. Fanny I.. Helmuth has 
gone to Europe for her usual trip. The 
new president of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Cornelius 
Zabriski, will not go far away, so as to be 
within easy reach for any of the duties of 
her office. Mrs, Esther Herrman, the 
constant benefactress of the efforts of 
women in every good work, has gone to 
her cottage at Long Branch. 

Just before the close of the college 
year, the students of Barnard won a tri- 
umph by gaining admission to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Honorary Society of Colum- 
bia College. For several years the young 
women had claimed that when one of 
their number had attained a stand in 
scholarship which would entitle her, if 
she were of the other sex, to admission to 
this organization, it should be granted to 
her. These claims were stoutly resisted 
until this year, when the Columbus Chap- 
ter of the Fraternity held a meeting at 
which it was decided to divide the New 
York Delta Chapter into two sections, one 
for each college. The constitution is to 
be amended to this effect, and its action 
made retroactive, so that any graduate of 
former years who has attained the re- 
quired standing in her studies, as well as 
the graduates of this season who are sim- 
ilarly proficient, shall be entitled to carry 
the Phi Beta Kappa keys. 

As I read this, it recalled to my memory 
that October morning in 1873 when I took 
a class of young girls to Columbia College, 
and made the first demand for the admis- 
sion of women to that institution. As 
two of my ancesturs were presidents of 
the University, it seemed as if some claim 
might be advanced for their descendants, 
even if of ‘‘the detrimental sex."’ We 
were received with great courtesy by the 
faculty, but the request was refused. 
Now the woman’s department of Colum- 
bia is an accepted portion of the Univer- 
sity, and has been for many a year, while 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Vermont W. S. A. held a successful 
annual meeting in Rochester June 25 and 
26. Particulars next week. 

M. Gustave Hubbard, a representative 
from the Lower Alps, has sent a shock 
through the Paris Chamber of Deputies 
by introducing a bill that in future all 
juries shall be composed of an equal num 
ber of men and women. 

A monument has been unveiled in Balti- 
more to Mrs. Bradley T. Johnson, wife of 
General Johnson. During the civil war 
she was instrumental in procuring com- 
forts for the confederate soldiers. She 
followed her husband in all the camps, 
and devoted herself to the care of the sick 
and wounded. After the war she aided in 
establishing soldiers’ homes. 


The American Committee of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations is this 
week holding its seventh annual Southern 
conference for young women at Asheville, 
N.C. The Western conference will be held 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., July 2 to 10, and 
the Eastern conference at Kast Northfield, 
Mass., in the Northtield Seminary build- 
ings, July 12 to 22. All who are interest- 
ed in work among young women, or who 
desire the inspiration and help of the 
conferences, are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 

Herbert Spencer has written a letter 
pleading for mitigation of the war spirit. 
He says: 

Whatever fosters militarism makes for 
barbarism; whatever fosters peace makes 
for civilization. There are two funda- 
mentally opposed principles on which 
social life may be organized—compulsory 
coéperation and voluntary codéperation, 
the one implying coercive institutions, 
the other free institutions. Just in pro- 
portion as militant activity is great does 
the coercive régime more pervade the 
whole society. Hence, to oppose mili- 
tancy is to oppose return toward despot- 
ism, My fear is that the retrograde 
movement will become too strong to be 
checked by argument or exhortation. 








COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
OF BOSTON. 

The annual banquet of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the college of Physicians and 
Surgeons, at the Hotel Nottingham, Bos- 
ton, brought out many points interesting 
to the laymen present during the post- 
prandial exercises. The institution was 
among the first to adopt coéducation, and 
the evidence submitted by the scores of 
bright women and men now successful 
practitioners, and all devoted to the wel- 
fare of their Almu Mater, was of a kind 
to stimulate interest in the college, which 
has now had a quarter of a centuryof ex- 
perience. 








Boston & Albany R. R. 


N.Y.C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 


Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A.R.R.toAlbany, N. Y.C. &H.R.R,R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 


From Class A Class B Class € 
BBGSCOR.. 000 sesccces $19.00 816,00 $12.00 
S. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester............ 18.00 14.75 11,00 
PPORMBOE 00000 -coccece » 16.25 14.00 10.50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10,00 

MOG. cccccee coceccsce 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
AEH 2200 ccccccccccces 16.90 ‘14.50 10.50 
Weattield............. 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield............ 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams....... - 14.00 12,50 9.00 
Chatham.....+..-+0«- 13.10 11.50 7.00 


CONDITIONS. 

Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, tinal limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and geet for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 5.30 A. M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
Genera] Passenger Agent. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 














Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 1, 


“One of Our Girls.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: { Matinees, 10c., 25c., 506. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter S8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford: 


WEEK OF JULY 1. 


M’lle Fatmah Diard, 


the Popular Operatic Prima Donna, in 


NOTABLE EXERPTS, 


AFTERNOONS: .. . « 10c, and 250, 
EVENINGS: .. . 
HOLIDAYS ) 


10c., 25c, and 50c, 


and + + 25c, and 50c, 
SATURDAYS: J 








MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street, 


asks your attention to her 


choice line of 


Summer Waists, 


among which is a pretty Percale 
for $1.98, which was manufac- 
tured to sell at $2.75 and $3.50. 





T. J. RENWICK, 


210 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 


Practical Watchmaker 
AND OPTICIAN, 


Diamonds, Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
and Optical Goods. 

Oculist’s Prescriptions accurately filled. 

Eyes Tested Free. Metric System. 

Dioptrics. 

Fine Watch Repairing in All Branches, 








Don't buy “cheap” 


condensed milks of 


inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 


for ‘0 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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PRAYER FOR A MAN’S PASSING. 


BY HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 





Let me not pass till eve; 
Till that day's fight is done; 
What soldier cares to leave 
The field until it’s won? 
And I have loved my work, and fain 
Would be deemed worthy of the ranks again. 


Let the twilight come, then night, 
And when the first birds sing 
Their matin songs, and light 
Wakens each slumbering thing, 
Let Some One waken me, and set 
My feet to steps that lead me upwards yet. 





-_——-_ 


TWO GODS 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 


I. 
A boy was born ’mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky— 
And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
ound which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 

And paced and ploughed his little plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But asthe mighty system grew, 

His faith grew faint with many scars ; 
The Cosmos widened in his view— 

But God was lost among his stars. 


II. 
Another boy in lowly days, 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways, 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 

Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate 

In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And as the universe grew great. 

He dreamed for it a greater God. 
—New England Magazine 
i 


THE ENDURING HILLS. 








BY ELIZABETH OAKES AMES. 


Come up unto the hills, thy strength is there. 
Oh, thou hast tarried long, 

Too long, amid the bowers and blossoms fair, 
With notes of summer song. 

Why dost thou tarry there” 

the bird 

Pipes matin in the vale 

The ploughboy whistles to the loitering herd, 
As the red daylights fail— 


What though 


Yet come unto the hills, the old, strong hills, 
And leave the stagnant plain ; 

Come to the gushing of the new-born rills, 
As sing they to the main; 

And thou with denizens of power shalt dwell, 
Beyond demeaning care; 

Composed upon his rock, mid storm and fell, 
The eagle shall be there. 


Come up unto the hills. The shattered tree 
Still clings unto the rock, 
And flingeth out his branches wild and free, 
To dare again the shock. 
Come where no fear is known 
nest 
On the old hemlock swings, 
And thou shalt taste the gladness of unrest, 
And mount upon thy wings. 


the sea-bird’s 


Come up unto the hills. The men of old, 
They of undaunted wills, 

Grew jubilant of heart, and strong, and bold, 
On the enduring hills— 

Where came the soundings of the sea afar, 
sorne upward to the ear, 

And nearer grew the moon and midnight 

star, 

And God himself more near. 


IF | WERE A MAN. 


BY MKS, AGNES BOOTH, 





“If I were a man—”’ 

‘*Don’t excite yourself, Miss Rose, it’s 
too fatiguing. You cannot tell what you 
would do if you were a man.”’ 

“I'd try to be of some use in the world,” 
returned the girl, more calmly. 

‘‘Am not I of use? I act as escort for 
five or six of you girls. I do more duty 
dancing than any other man in the crowd. 
I am a perfect martyr to half adozen dow- 
agers—a blessing at teas and charity fairs, 
the temporary guardian of the wives of 
all the men of our set who have gone to 
the Philippines, — why, don’t you see 
what a convenience I am?” 

“I see perfectly,’ she answered, with 
fine scorn. ‘‘That’s just exactly what you 
are—a convenience. It seems to me a 
terrible thing that a man such as you 
might be should pass through life in the 
role of a tame cat.”’ 

‘‘Such as I might be? 
have me do?” 

‘‘Anything that is a man’s work—any- 
thing that would make some one better 
and happier for your having lived. Why, 
if | were a man I would rather do that 
than live as you do.’ And she pointed a 
steady finger at a group of workmen ex- 
cavating for the laying of water-pipes. 

‘And wear a red shirt, Miss Rose?” he 
‘*Red is not becoming 


What would you 


laughed, uneasily. 
to me. I am too blond.”’ 
“You are trifling, as usual. It really 
isn’t worth while quarrelling with you.” 
He raised his big frame to a standing 





attitude, and looked down at her with 
lazily appreciative eyes. 

‘“‘Why should I work? I have money 
enough to keep me in luxury if I live to 
be a hundred. I have no bad habits—”’ 

“No, nor any good ones. Wealthier 
men than you work, and work hard.” 

“Yes, but they want to make more 
money; I don’t. Why don’t you work, 
Miss Rose?”’ 

“Ido. Did you think Iam a dependent 
on my aunt’s bounty? I have earned my 
own living ever since my father failed and 
died. I write advertisements for a firm 
in Boston. My salary is not equal to 
your income, by any means, but it equals 
my needs, and that, you know, is wealth. 
You know me only socially, Mr. Lee. I 
am really quite a business woman.”’ 

The expression on his handsome face 
puzzled her. 

“And you know me only as a ‘tame 
cat.’ Some day you may tind me ina 
different réle.”’ 

On the train the next morning Dale Lee 
eccupied a seat next behind a group of 
young girls on their way to Boston, From 
the babel of their girlish chatter he caught 
fragments of sentences, questions, and 
answers, and before reaching his destina- 
tion had learned that Grace Rose was pay- 
ing the tuition at a well-known business 
college for three of the group in order 
that they might become self-supporting. 

He regarded the chattering girls with a 
malignant glare. He was conscious of a 
sense of personal injury. What had he 
done that every one within his hearing 
should talk about work? And why should 
Grace Rose work? Her aunt was well off, 
and Grace was her only living relative. 
He didn’t believe in people working un- 
necessarily; it was bad enough for the 
poor devils who had to, 

That day he received a long letter from 
his old friend and classmate, Ray Rice, 
now a practising physician in Pittsburg. 
One paragraph he read and re read, while 
a new plan was slowly forming itself in 
his mind: 

If it were not for that wretched money 
that your silly old aunt left you just at 
the time to cripple your best energies, 
you would be here with me. I am actu- 
ally overworked. The practice is a paying 
one financially, and, more than that, there 
are all the opportunities that we longed 
for in our student days. However, I sup- 
pose you have discarded all those altruistic 
ideas, and perhaps you would rather not 
be reminded of the fact that you area 
graduate M. D, 

When Dale Lee appeared no more at 
the functions of the smart set that he had 
graced with his presence for five years, 
many were the questions, comments, and 
reports. Some said he had gone abroad, 
others that he had invested his fortune in 
a ‘‘wild-cat’’ mining scheme, and last, the 
report that he had followed a chorus girl 
to Chicago gained credence for a few days, 
only to be set aside by the rumor that he 
had gone to the Rockies to hunt grizzlies. 
No one thought to question Miss 
but even to her, in bidding her good-by, 
he had simply said: ‘‘I’m going to dig 
ditches, Miss Rose; please don't forget 
me.” 

‘“T am very glad, Mr. Lee,’’ Grace had 
responded, ‘‘Shall I hear from you?” 

And Lee answered, gravely: ‘*Yes, when 
Iam something other than a ‘tame cat.’ ”’ 


Rose, 


Twelve months had been made into a 
book, and the clasp had been fastened by 
Father Time. Two messages had reached 
Grace. The first a pencil sketch showing 
a muscular laborer, with pick and spade, 
trying to dislodge a big, sleek cat from its 
place in a luxuriously upholstered chair. 
Under this written: ‘‘The domesti- 
cated feline has twice nine lives.”’ 


was 


And then this brief, characteristic note: 
“Tam doing a man’s work; may I come 
to you to pléad for a man’s reward?” 

On their wedding journey Dale ex- 
claimed: ‘‘How little we know to what a 
chance word may lead! A chance remark 
of yours, a chance suggestion in my 
friend’s letter, and lo, my whole life is 
changed. I’ve been in terror, though, all 
this year of separation lest some 
should carry off the prize before I dared 
speak for my Grace.”’ 

Grace replied, quietly: ‘‘I have waited 
for you. And there is no need to with- 
hold from you any longer the knowledge 
that Ray Rice is my cousin, and that I 
suggested the letter he wrote to you.”’ 

Dale tried to speak, but she put her 
pink finger tips on his lips, saying, archly; 
“And if I were a man, I would rather 
attribute my success to ‘grace’ than to 
chance.’’— Boston Post. 


one 
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MISS GOULD WAS CHEERED. 


A wonderfully picturesque event was 
that evening meeting of the Young Men's 
Christian Association Jubilee, when ten 
thousand people assembled in Mechanics’ 
Building to do honor to the army and the 
navy. Generals, Rear-Admirals, and Cap- 
tains, including the renowned Captain 
Hobson, were among the speakers and 
received generous plaudits, but the en- 





thusiasm reached its greatest height when 
Mrs. E. A. McAlpine, the first woman 
ever invited by the international commit- 
tee to speak from its platform, told the 
story of the Woman's Auxiliary, of which 
she is the president. Then it was that 
Boston rendered homage to Helen Gould 
as the heroine of the hour. To quote from 
the Heruld’s vivid report: 


There had been a hard and fast rule 
made for all the speakers, at Miss Gould’s 
request, that no reference be made to her 
benefactions. Colonel Guild obeyed the 
injunction, or at least hinted only vaguely 
at some mysterious friend of the soldier 
and sailor. General Wheeler, who fol- 
lowed, was obedient also, though one 
would not need a spyglass to see through 
some of his ladders of reasoning, in which 
Miss Gould was the chief figure. 

Then came Mrs, McAlpine, She not 
merely broke the rule, but stamped on it, 
Carrie Nationed it, did everything but obey 
it. She said it out loud, while telling about 
her experiences in starting this woman's 
auxiliary movement, how she was, after 
hesitation, induced to try, on the assur- 
ance that Mrs. Russell Sage would take 
hold. There was a long and hearty cheer 
at this, and the gray-haired, though 
hardly as yet venerable, lady had to re- 
peatedly bow her acknowledgments before 
the crowd stopped. 

At last Mrs. McAlpine had her chance 
again. She told of another young, hand- 
some, sweet woman who not merely gave 
of her wealth, but of her time and strength 
in the days that followed Santiago, to the 
soldiers and sailors so sorely in need. 
This young angel of mercy was—and here 
the rule went to smash. She said, in her 
loudest tones, the forbidden name—Miss 
Helen Gould. 

The hall, jammed to the door, simply 
“let ’er go.’’ A big contingent of blue- 
jackets had seats of honor at the left of 
the platform, and they did their prettiest. 
A detachment from Fort Warren, a Y, M. 
C. A. crowd at that, were seated at the 
right, equally honored, They yelled, too. 
The masculine portion of the audience 
followed suit; the ladies got frantic in 
their Chautauquan salute, and after some 
minutes of this sort of thing a band of 
young men in the gallery got in a stac- 
cato, college-yell-like effort, ending with 
a ‘‘tigah,’’ and everybody settled down 
again. 

‘Well, that’s splendid,’’ said Mrs. Mc- 
Alpine. 


-_—-- 


YOUNG INDIANS’ EXHIBIT. 


There is being prepared by Miss Estelle 
Reel, superintendent of Indian Schools, 
an exhibit illustrative of the industrial 
skill and educational progress of the 
younger generation of North American 
Indians, The exhibit is composed of ar- 
ticles contributed by pupils are 
receiving instructions at the three hun- 
dred Indian schools maintained by the 
general government. It will be shown at 
the convention of the National Education 
Association, to be held at Detroit from 
July Sto 12. One of the features of the 
exhibit is a collection of essays written by 
young Indians on subjects related to agri- 
culture, stock-raising, and housekeeping. 
The bulk of the exhibit consists of con- 
ventional Indian wares, including bead 
work, baskets, and fancy articles wrought 
of buckskin and birds’ feathers, 


who 
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MEMORIALS TO WOMEN. 


Amidst a fanfare of trumpets and the 
chanting of choirs a monument to the 
memory of unveiled 
on May 19 at the old 
town where she spent her last years. <A 
stone pedestal supports a bull in bronze, 
an enlarged reproduction of one of Rosa 
At the base of 
the pedestal are four panels, representing 


Bonheur 


Rosa 


Fontainebleau, in 


was 


Bonheur’s own triumphs, 


respectively a portrait of Rosa Bonheur 
in male attire by Hippolyte Bonheur, and 
reproductions of her principal pictures by 
Isidore Bonheur, her brother. The mon- 
ument is the gift of M. Gambart, a faith- 
ful friend of the deceased artist. In the 
evening the town was illuminated. 

On Class Day at Vassar gifts were an- 
nounced of $110,000 from Trustee John D, 
Rockefeller for a dormitory to be known 
as “Eliza Davison Hall,’ in memory of 
his mother, and of $10,000 from Miss 
Helen M. Gould for a third scholarship in 
memory of her mother. 

Thousands of people in central lowa 
assembled on the banks of the Des Moines 
River to cheer the first train as it thun- 
dered over the longest and highest double- 
track viaduct in the world, a structure 
just completed by the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company, representing 
an expenditure of $1,000,000. This bridge 
is popularly called the ‘*Kate Shelly” 
viaduct, so christened in commemoration 
of Miss Kate Shelly of Moingona, who, 
twenty years ago, at the peril of her life 
crept across the broken girders of the 
Des Moines River railroad bridge at Moin- 
gona, during a midnight storm that swept 
the principal supports of the structure 
from their foundation, and saved the fly- 
ing Omaha special with its load of human 
freight from destruction. 

A service, especially designed to com- 
memorate the heroism of the women in 
the Civil War, was held on June 1 in the 
Congregational Church, Berkeley, Cal. 





The Rev. Benjamin F. Sargent preached 
the memorial sermon, and patrictic music 
was rendered. Mr. Sargent said: 


A half million boys in blue, the bravest 
and strongest of our land, did of their 
abundance and strength cast much into 
the treasury of their country. But im that 
procession, so vividly brought before us 
on Memorial Day, I behold certain wom- 
en—30,000 of them in the field and in hos- 
pital service, but many millions at home, 
who quietly and humbly made their offer- 
ing to their country’s need. And I rise 
to-night to give the verdict that woman’s 
part in the conflict was this: She cast in 
more than they all into the treasury. The 
gift was greater in proportion, in the cost 
of the self-sacrifice, in the motives which 
inspired it, and in the results. For it is 
not too much to say that without woman’s 
aid, her labors, her service, her faith, her 
prayers, we should never have achieved 
the victory in which we rejoice to-day. 





=_-—- 


COLORADO BENEFITED. 





“Not a single blessing has fallen upon 
the people of Colorado as a result of put- 
ting woman on a political equality with 
man.’’—Bizby in Omaha State Journal, 

Under the head of ‘Weighed in the 
Balance,’’ the National American Associa- 
tion offers this contrasting testimony: 

“Colorado owes to equal suffrage the 
laws raising the age of protection of girls 
to 18; establishing a State Home for de- 
pendent children, and a State Industrial 
School for girls; making father and mother 
joint guardians of their children; remov- 
ing the emblems from the Australian bal- 
lot, and prohibiting child labor; also city 
ordinances in Denver providing drinking 
fountains in the streets; forbidding ex- 
pectoration in publie places; requiring 
the use of smoke-consuming chimneys on 
all public and business buildings; the 
law providing for an annual appropri- 
ation for the purchase of books for the 
State Library, and the appropriation 
voted in 1899 for building the Girls’ In- 
dustrial Home.”’—H. M. Claflin in 
Worker. 


Union 
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NATIONAL W. 8S. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The National Woman Suttrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts held its annual 
meeting May 13. In accordance with a 
vote, the secretary had sent 
notice to all members that a vote would 
be taken on the question of discontinuing 
the organization. As this Association was 
formed in 1882, as an auxiliary of the 
National Association, for the purpose of 
giving a greater support to its officers, it 
has been the intention of its working 
members to continue in the work until 
such time as Miss Susan B. Anthony 
should resign her position as president of 
the National. Those who attended the 
Washington Convention in February, 1900, 
remember the address, made by our sec- 
retary, announcing that the time had 
come when we felt free to give up our 
work as an association, though those of 
our number, able to do any active work, 
would never cease to labor for the cause, 
The unexpected and long illness of our 
president, Dr. Salome Merritt, disarranged 
plans. In consequence we have held to- 
gether another year, but on May 15 the 
final vote was taken, and the action to 
was unanimous. As our 
yearly report, read at the Annual Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis, contained this an- 
nouncement, it is now proper to give it to 
those friends and workers of our cause 
who could not attend the Convention, but 
who, all over the United States, are our 
well-wishers, and sympathize with us in 
this movement. 

Within the last several years, nearly all 


previous 


discontinue 


of our original members have passed on, 
and even of those who joined us later few 
are attend meetings regularly. 
But we have been a harmonious body of 
women, and it is a hard trial to us to give 
up our monthly meetings. But, like our 
illustrious leaders, Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony, time necessitates action that we 
would gladly delay. Meantime we give 
up our auxiliaryship, in full faith that 
the time is not far distant when the good 
seed sown in all these years of hard work 
will develop a harvest of justice and 
equality to all mankind. 
LAVINA A, HATCH. 


able to 
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THANK THE BIRDS. 

Come out into the woods with me, and 
watch a couple of busy wrens or a hun- 
dred other birds as they toil from day- 
break to sunset,—and sometimes later. 
Try to count the number of trips they 
make during the day, and estimate if you 
can, the quantity of destructive insects 
that is required as food for the family. 
You will find yourself growing tired of 
counting, and will gradually multiply the 
insects brought in at each trip by seconds, 
minutes, hours and days, until the num- 
ber willappall you. Then you will have 
a new idea of nature’s law of compensa- 
tion; you will begin to realize that the 
birds you imagined were such a menace 
to your berries, cherries, apples, and other 
fruits, are really the protectors,—and you 





— 
can thank them for every sound, whole. 
some piece of fruit that is marketed, ang 
also for the produce of your flower ang 
vegetable gardens. — Charles Dennison 
Kellogg, in June Success. 

A GLIMPSE OF FLORENCE 

An American lady travelling in Italy 
writes from Florence in a private letter, 
dated May 31: 

The warm weather has at length begun, 
The thermometer varies from 72 degrees 
in the morning to 78 degrees in the after. 
noon. But the air is dry and pleasant, 
In the shady streets the morning is delj. 
cious. I have never known more delight. 
ful weather or lovelier skies. There 
stands on my table while I am writing a 
quaint, long-necked jar with a handle, 
and marked with the griffin of Perugia, 
with some splendid great roses, that per- 
fume the room. 

We have a very pleasant outlook, over 
a garden full of old trees, with the richest 
foliage, and the old tiled rvofs and soft 
yellowish walls of some irregular build. 
ings; and down the narrow street beside 
the gardens we have a vista of irregular 
overhanging ruddy-brown tiled roofs, and 
the blue hills beyond, Over one old house 
the peak of the hill of Fiesole raises its 
graceful outline, and all against the love- 
liest soft blue sky, with shadowy clouds. 

But we do not spend much time in 
the room to enjoy it. We are out morn- 
ing and afternoon, I am never tired of 
rambling about the narrow streets with 
their projecting eaves, quaint buildings 
and animated people. If I were staying 
here longer, I should begin to feel it dis- 
appointing to be so on the outside of 
things, and to be so little in contact with 
the people and their interests, But for 
the few weeks we stay the city itself 
seems to tell its own story, and to pour 
out a tide of old histories and associations 
uponit. Florence has a wonderful charm 
of its own, but so much of its interest is 
due to its endless wealth of pictures in its 
galleries, and in its beautiful old churches 
full of painting and sculpture, and associ- 
ations, things which cannot be described, 





that it does not lend itself to letter- 
writing. 
I was in the church of Santa Croce 


to-day, one of the very oldest and largest 
churches of Florence, in which many dis- 
tinguished men are buried, a sort of Pan- 
theon of Worthies. I stood in a small 
arched chapel, the walls covered with 
lovely quaint old frescoes by Giotto, and 
looked down the long extent of nave and 
aisles below the vast, lofty arched roof, 
and the walls all covered with frescoes, 
and monuments against the sides, and 
sculptured memorial slabs in the pave- 
ment going back four hundred years and 
more, and recent ones besides, with soft 
light from the colored windows falling on 
the long rows of pillars and frescoed 
arches, and saw so many different kinds 
of people passing—quiet little figures they 
looked in its great space, passing her« 
and there over the broad marble floors, 
here an old woman kneeling before a 
chapel, there a priest in his black robes 
passing along an aisle, there ladies, and 
peasants, or a group of tourists standing 
before the tomb of Michael Angelo—the 
old church seemed like an epitome of 
Florentine history, and to be full of the 
atmosphere of a thousand years of life. 
old churches seem like 


WHO 
Does Your Printing? 


Your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leatlets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great ? 


Why Don’t You Try 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


the printer of this paper, whose office is 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station ? He 
does all kinds of Job Printing. at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


He Will Meet You 


any day at noon at office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropa line or 
call him up by telephone 2551 main, 
and he will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 


He Makes a Specialty 


of Envelopes, Bill Heads, Letter Heads, 
and Gummed Labels, and can save you 
money on them, 


These national 








envelopes, 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
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_————— 
monuments, full of the life of the people, 
instead of sectarian places for preaching, 
and modern church local interests, Then 
as I looked around I saw on the pillar 
pear me @ bronze tablet with an inscrip- 
tion to say that the citizens of Florence 
placed jt there in 1873 to commemorate 
those of her citizens who fell in the vain 
effort then made to drive out the Austri- 
ans and obtain her liberty. As the out- 
preak took place about this time in May, 
the tablet was surrounded by a great 
wreath of fresh roses and evergreens, 
which perfumed the whole neighboring 
part of the church, There was a long list 
of names of those who were killed. It 
seemed like the last chapter in the long 
tale the old church was telling. And 
when you hear the organ music rolling 
through these long arched passages, or 
the chanting from some of its many 
chapels, you realize that these churches 
hold the people not simply as exponents 
of the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
but by their association with, and com- 
memoration of, their whole national life. 
One of the interesting places in Flor- 
ence is the great Palazzo Vecchio, the 
centre of the government of Florence from 
the old times. In the square piazza in 
front of it the greatest events of Florence 
have taken place. Here Savonarola was 
burnt 408 years ago. The other day as | 
passed through there was a great crowd, 
and I found they were laying a bronze 
plate with his portrait in the pavement, 
where he died, with the inscription that 
here he was burned, and on the spot 
Florence placed this memorial 400 years 
afterwards. For several days there was 
always asmall crowd of people, and many 
of them threw flowers and visiting cards 
pon the tablet. It seems in some quar- 
ters Opposition was made to this tribute 
to a *“contumacious heretic,’’ and I sup- 
pose the cards were to their 
ywners’ sympathy with the action of the 
municipality. I was as pleased as I was 
when, looking from the windows of the 
Vatican, I saw the statue of Garibaldi 
conspicuous on the sky-line opposite, or 
as when I saw the statue of Giordano 
Bruno lately raised in the market-place 
where the church burnt him. I shall be 
as sorry to leave Florence as I was to quit 


express 


Rome. The summer is all too short for 

such a wealth of interest as these old 

[Italian cities afford. nk. th 
=o. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 





First AID TO THE INJURED AND AMBU- 
LANCE Dritit. By H. Drinkwater, 
M. D. New York and London, Eng.: 


1901. Price, 40 

This is one of a series of small volumes 
entitled, ‘*The Temple Primers.’’ It is a 
practical manual of instructions what to 
do in emergency ¢ases of injury and sud 
den illness before experienced surgical aid 
can be had. For instance, Dr, Drinkwater 
once saw a man who had been cut on the 
temple by a piece of glass. The wound 
was only a quarter of an inch long, yet 
the man almost died from loss of blood, 
and would have died had not the doctor 
reached him in time. Any one one could 


Macmillan Co, cents, 


have arrested the bleeding by simply 
pressing his tingers on the wound, This 


should have been done, and the wound 
bandaged at once. Such immediate treat- 
ment, entitled ‘first aid,’’ the instruc- 
tions in this admirable little book will en- 
able its pupils to supply. Every one 
should read it, and thus be prepared to 
give immediate aid in case of accident. 
We advise every reader to send Macmillan 
& Co. 40 cents and secure a copy of it. 
H. B. 





NOTHING LIKE IT. 





THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, 


The whole of New England and, in fact, 
the whole world is talking of the Pan- 
American Exposition, which opened on 
May 1 and continues until November 1, 
It is by far the most complete and 
irtistic Exposition ever gotten up, and 


1901, 


everything on exhibition is well worth 
eeing. 


New Englanders will be particularly in- 
terested in the Manufactures and Machin- 
ery Exhibits, so close is their connection 
to the interests therein contained, yet the 
wonderful exhibits in Uncle Sam’s three 
buildings and in the Electricity Building 
will prove instructive and profitable to 
every visitor. There is no branch in sci- 
ence or industry that is not represented; 
neither is there a country in the Western 
Hemisphere but what has deemed it ad- 
visable to exhibit at Buffalo, and you can 
depend upon it that everything worth 
showing will be shown. 

Buffalo is just the city for a great ex- 
position. Its location is on the shores of 
Lake Erie, assuring a cool and delightful 
temperature. Its every street is like a 
park, and all its environs are conducive to 
pleasure. A delightful ride of less than 
an hour takes you to Niagara Falls, which 
is one of the greatest natural attractions 
in the world. 

The best line to Buffalo from any point 
in New England is via the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. This route lies through 
the famed Berkshire and Hoosac valleys, 
than which there is none more beautiful. 
The Boston and Maine has arranged for 
low rates to Buffalo from all points on its 
line, and if you are going to the great 
show send to the General Pass. Dept., 
B. and M. R. R., Boston, for information. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANGHORNE, Bucks Co., PA.,, | 
JUNE 19, 1901. 4 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On June 15th the Bucks County E. S. 
A. held its sixth annual convention in 
Langhorne Hall. Theaddyess of welcome 
was given by the president, Miss Esther 
B. Justice, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


All hail to you, comrades brave and true, 
Who have come in this stormy weather 
To sit by our side and bring us good cheer, 
While we hold sweet counsel together! 


Five years have passed in their onward flight 
Since last we welcomed you here; 

What has each of us done in the passing days 
For the cause we all hold dear? 


Have we done with our might what our 
hands found to do? 
Have we lifted the burdens of care 
From hearts sore distressed of our sisters 
oppressed 
Who sink in their silent despair’ 


‘Having done all, to stand’”’ is the brief 
motto given 
By one of our leaders so true; 
Let us search deep our hearts—read our past 
records o’er— 
Does it tit either me or you’? 


Are you often more ready to stand than to 
do, 
More ready to wait than to work? 
’Tis true that our duties are many and press- 


ing, 
That we ought not and wish not to shirk. 


From one woman’s pen comes a list of a 
length 
To make e’en the stoutest heart quail; 
Bat “One thing at a time, and we'll get it all 
done’’.— 
Saving thought—or she’d certainly fail. 


There're reports to make out, and dues to 
collect, 
Both temperance and suffrage to strength- 


en; 
There are housekeeping cares, children’s 
wants to be met, 
And innumerable dresses to lengthen. 


Graduates must be helped, and alumni re- 
ceived, 
Lawn social and lecture attended, 
Delegates must be chosen to Nation and 
State, 
With donation to hospital appended! 


‘‘Where now is left time to pull weeds and 
plant tlowers ?”’ 
She asks, but nobody knows; 
Yet we feel well assured ere the summer is 
past 
That her garden will bloom as the rose. 
Now the Antis would ask, ‘‘ With all of these 
rights 
What can woman in reason want more ?’’ 
They forget that the woman who always has 
time 
Is the one who was busy before; 


That the hands that are full are the ones 
always ready 
To give just the help that we need; 
From the heart overtiowiug with love for the 
neighbor 
Springs always the kindliest deed. 


So, with hearts and hands full, we will work 
with a will 
For the rights we have asked for so long, 
And we'll stand brave and true for the cause 
that is just, 
Believing to falter 1s wrong. 


Then welcome again to our hearts and our 


omes, 
In this dawn of the century new: 
May we always be true to the best that we 
know, 
And may all that we wish for be true! 


Dr. C. Newlin Pierce reported the Na- 
tional Convention in place of Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg, who could not be present. 
The address of the new president, Mrs. 
Abbie Lb. Rice, of Newtown, was ordered 
to be published in two of the Bucks County 
weekly papers. 

The evening speakers were Mrs, Ruth 
Shattner Etuier, recently returned from 
Porto Rico, and Miss Jane Campbell, of 
Philadelphia. Mrs, Etuier’s subject was 
“The Legal Status of Women in Ice- 
land and Porto Rico.’’ Her address was 
interesting and instructive, and should 


be heard by all suffrage clubs. Miss 
Campbell’s address on ‘The Oak that 


Grew from an Acorn” is the history of 
the legal status of women in Pennsylvania 
toldinstory form. It pleases and instructs 
all, and makes converts to the cause. 

Piano music was furnished in the after- 
noon by Miss Grace Prior and violin music 
by Miss Anna B. Appleton. <A vocal quar- 
tette of four young girls from Newtown 
varied the evening programme. 

The convention was reported to eight 
papers published in Bucks County. 

Our county organization numbers only 
ninety-five members, but 
growing all over the country. 


sentiment is 
Our plan 
of work is to secure women on public 
school boards (we have six on school 
boards now), and the distribution of suf- 
frage literature and press work. 

Susan G, APPLETON, 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 208.) 








A FINE AND PICTURESQUE TRIP. 





The sail along the northeastern coast of 
this continent is one of the finest in the 
world, and in places the romantic and 
beautiful scenery is unsurpassed. This is 
especially true of Casco Bay, and the trip 
along the Maine coast amid the green 
islands and picturesque headlands into 
the British dominions. The route taken 
by the boats of the International Steam- 
ship Company offers many attractions in 
addition to those of the magnificent 
scenery. The steamers are roomy, com- 
fortable and elegant; furnished with all 
the conveniences and luxuries which ren- 





der modern travel so fascinating. They 
stop at ports along the route just often 
enough to add zest to the interest of the 
trip, and the waits are sufficiently long to 
enable the observing passenger to add to 
his store of knowledge concerning the 
various places. Thus Portland, Eastport, 
Lubec, Calais and St Andrews in Maine 
are visited, before landing at St. John, 
New Brunswick, whence all points in the 
Maritime Provinces may be reached. The 
trip aftords many hours of daylight travel, 
a fact which specially attracts thousands 
of tourists. Mr, C. E, Laechler, the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent at Commercial 
Wharf, Boston, possesses a rich fund of 
information, printed and otherwise, for 
those who wish to enjoy the pleasures af- 
forded by this fine ocean trip. 

Some lovely summer veilings and neck- 
wear in odd effects are shown at Miss 
Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. This house 
is also showing beautiful colorings in 
Suede Lisle gloves that wash to look 
almost like new. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O, 





ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is lfandled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the trad{tional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more eflicient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superticial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.—American Law 
Review. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALI 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 








POINTS 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket oftice of this Company. 
D, J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt, Agt 
BOSTON 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. ™. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatiet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





HOTELS. 





BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 





Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 150 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire- proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston. 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 aud upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral anc Delightful Location, 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station, 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas, 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 








Adams House, 


BOSTON. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


H BETWEEN WEST AND 

Washington Street, BOYLSTON 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G,. HALL, Prop. 
—_—_—_———— 


’ 

WHY DO YOU TRY 
To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 
anything you can lay your 
hands on, when you can 
have one of these beanti- 
ful little instruments put 
right into your wae by The “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only my . 

25 CTs., stamps or cur- Eyeglass Cleaner. 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms 25c. 
John Youngjohn, M’f'r, 293 Congress St.,Boston 








The Great Northwest 


Is BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
Ss. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOK 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points — 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
' The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hilis oi Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the ‘Sunset” } azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Maas. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


Boston. 














52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Caroline I. Griesheimer, who has 
lately graduated from the Washington 
(D. C.) College of Law with the highest 
honors of her class, was born in Chilli- 
cothe, O., and is proud of the fact that 
she is a Buckeye and of German descent. 
Miss Griesheimer graduated from the 
Chillicothe High School at fifteen, taught 
in the public schools there, and later was 
a deputy Probate judge of Ross County. 
In 1891 she was certified by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to a $1,200 position in 
the Treasury Department. Her high qual- 
ifications attracted the attention of the 
commission, which requested her release 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, so that 
she could be detailed as a civil service ex- 
aminer, the first woman to be appointed 
to that position. She now holds one of 
the highest positions in the classitied ser- 
vice. While doing this work she has 
studied law at night. She graduated as 
a bachelor of law in 1899, passed the Dis- 
trict bar examination, and later was ad- 
mitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. Her gradua- 
tion as a master of laws has been delayed 
a year by the fact that her studies were 
interfered with when she nursed a young 
nephew through a long and serious ill- 
The cultivation of this modern 
woman’s head evidently has not hardened 
her heart to the claims of family affection. 


ness. 


The question whether women are en- 
titled to practise in the lower courts of 
Tennessee has been raised by the State 
Supreme Court’s decision that women 
cannot practise law before that body. 
Miss Marion Griftin of Memphis made ap- 
plication to practise before the Supreme 
Court, now sitting at Jackson. In refus- 
ing her application the Court took the 
ground that a lawyer practising before 
a court is an officer of that court, A 
State statute prohibits women from hold- 
ing public office unless they are given 
special permission by the Legislature. 
The same question was presented to the 
court at the last term. It was then held 
by a majority of the court that under the 
common law and statutes a woman was 
not eligible to practise law in the courts 
f Tennessee. The matter was brought 
before the last two Legislatures, ard both 
Legislatures declined to pass an enabling 
statute. 

Judges Wilkes and Caldwell dissented 
from the majority. It would not follow 
from the admission of a woman to the 
bar, they said, that would become 
thereby eligible to the office of a judge, 
attorney general, or any governmental 
function. The dissenting 
stated that women have been admitted to 
practice in nearly all the States of the 
Union and many have risen to prominence 
and distinction; that it is an honorable 
profession, and they should be given an 
opportunity to avail themselves of it asa 
means of livelihood and promotion; and 
that there was no legal reason why she 
should not be admitted. All 
Judges Wilkes and Caldwell! 


she 


justices also 


honor to 





Mrs. C. H. Sargent, of Jefferson, O., 
delivered the Memorial Day address to 
G. A. R. veterans at Conneaut. Mrs, Sar- 
gent is the wife of the county clerk, and 
is an attorney at law. 





Miss Alice H. Day, of Batavia, the only 
woman in the graduating class of the law 
department of the University of Buttalo, 
N. Y., won the second scholarship prize, 
but was disqualified from taking it owing 
to the fact that she had not spent two full 
years in the school. The 
quently went to the young 
ranked next to Miss Day. 


prize conse- 


man who 


Mrs. Emma R, Bailey, upon whom a 
master’s degree has just been conferred 
by the Washington College of Law, was 
born in Alabama, and comes from dis- 
tinguished ancestry. Her great-grand- 
father, grandfather and father were all 
lawyers. Mrs. Bailey married young, and 
when her husband died a few years ago 
she found it necessary to support herself 
and herchildren. She secured a position 
in the department of the interior, and 
then studied law. 





MARYLAND COURTS CLOSED TO WOMEN 


LAWYERS. 

Under this heading, the Baltimore Sun 
discourses as follows on the case of Miss 
Etta Haynie Maddox, referred to in our 
columns last week: 

‘‘Among the graduates of the Baltimore 
Law School who received their diplomas 
last night, was one who cannot practice in 
this State, although standing high in the 
class for intelligence, industry and mas- 
tery of the theory and spirit of the law. 
It is not any physical infirmity or unfit- 
ness, orany lack of personal qualification 
that prevents this graduate from becom- 
ing a practicing attorney and counselor at 
law in Maryland. Thereare no defects of 
hearing, speech, or sight, to handicap this 
aspirant, no bodily weakness to prohibit 
active attention to business in or out of 





court. But while this unfortunate indi- 
vidual possesses a bright brain, stood 
among the highest in the class, and could 
probably do as well at the bar as any of 
the young men who are turned out by our 
colleges and universities, there is one 
grave indictment against this graduate 
which in the eye of the laws of Maryland 
more than counterbalances all the good 
qualities mentioned, and that is that 
nature made this young person a member 
of the female sex. 

The only crime of Miss Etta H. Maddox 
is that she is a woman, and in Maryland 
the doors of the courts have not yet been 
opened to women as practitioners of law. 
They can practice medicine in this State, 
and kill or cure according to the most 
approved methods of regular male practi- 
tioners, and they can enter almost every 
other field of endeavor; but when they 
ask to assist justice they are sternly 
pointed to the code and told that ladies 
are not admitted. 

The provisions of the Maryland Code on 
the subject are survivals of a period when 
woman, though a lawgiver, as now, in her 
own house, did not aspire to legal fame 
and profit. ‘the old regulations have 
lingered on till the beginning of this cen- 
tury, probably rather because there has 
been no special demand for their repeal 
than because of any determined opposi- 
tion. If a proposition for their repeal 
should come before the next Legislature, 
as we trust it may, it does not seem likely 
that it would be opposed by any consider- 
able portion of the bar or by any members 
of the judiciary. Opposition could be 
based only on fear of competition, and 
there are few men who would be willing 
to confess themselves afraid to meet fem- 
inine competition in the courts. 

It is true we have a great many attor- 
neys at law already, but that is not equiv- 
alent to saying that we have too many 
lawyers, che terms not being by any means 
equivalent. The general moral tendency 
of admitting women to the bar would 
probably be wholesome. There would be 
fewer ‘‘shysters’’ among the women prac- 
titioners, and they would be likely to ex- 
ercise a good influence both in the actual 
trial of cases and in upholding the dignity 
and fair name of the profession. 
lawyer is regarded by many thoughtless 
and prejudiced persons as tricky and un- 
trustworthy, a licensed soldier of fortune, 
ready for a consideration to make the 
worse appear the better cause, prepared 
without regard to principle or precedent 
to defend to-day what he denounced yes- 
terday, it is the male sex which is respon- 
sible for these misapprehensions, as well 
as for cases of actual offense. Nowadays 
women, whether because men have be- 
come more worthless than formerly, or 
more selfish and less matrimonial, are 
compelled in increasing numbers to make 
their own livings. In the vast majority 
of cases it is not a question of choice, but 
of necessity. If they could do as they 
pleased, they would probably prefer to do 
as their grandmothers did—contine their 
etfortstothe homecircle. But conditions 
and times have changed, and women have 
been forced to change with them in the 
matter of work. So now they are admit- 
ted almost everywhere to whatever they 
can turn their hands or minds, and the 
world is giving them a cordial welcome 
and a hearty (,od-speed., 


—_—<=- 


PAY THE PRICE 

The Rev. William De Witt Ilyde, D. D., 
LL. D., president of Bowdoin College, 
delivered the baccalaureate address to the 
senior class of Harvard last week. Among 
other good things, he said: 

Take nothing you do not pay for at its 
full price. Incur no debts, take no re- 
bates or discounts, or favors or passes 
gained through influence or _ political 
‘pull.’’ One-half of the great world you 
now enter are women, The best thing in 
the world isa woman's love. You can pay 
for it with nothing less precious than the 
entire respect and devotion of your own 
heart. To receive woman's love, or even 
the physical symbol! of it, and offer in 
pavment mere transient and unmeant en- 
dearment, or worse still to offer money, is 
the meanest form of getting something 
for less than its price to which a man can 
descend, 


Steel 


MAY MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 

Some refreshing common sense on this 
vexed question is uttered by the Nebraska 
State Journal, published at Lincoln. It 
says editorially: 

The Omaha school board has re-em- 
barked in the old crusade against married 
women, and re-enacted the rule that whena 
school ma’am marries she shal] be ‘‘fired.”’ 
The school board assigns as its reason, not 
the old original plea that a married wo- 
man will not attend to her duties properly, 
that having become quite stale, but its 
great concern for the maidens who are 
teaching school. They should be dis- 
couraged, the board says, from ‘‘deserting 
Persian-rug salaries’’ for a ‘‘rag-carpet 
young man’’ whom they will be compelled 
to support. Persian-rug salaries is good. 
It is supposed to mean that the salary of 
the average Omaha schoo] teacher is suft- 
cient to pay for a Persian rug every year, 
or something of that sort, which may be 
true if the rug is a little one and not 
valued at too much per square inch. 

The supposition of the school board that 
the pay of teachers in that city suggests 
velvet and luxury, while the life of a mar- 
ried woman inthe same city smells of rag 
carpet, is brilliant and perhaps original. 
However, the young women are warned, 
and will have to govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

But the same line of argument followed 
by the intelligent school board of Omaha 
would shut married women out of all em- 
ployment whatever, and is consequently 


If the- 





about fifty years behind the age. The 
sensible rule is to employ teachers that 
teach the best, without troubling your 
masculine noddle about whether they use 
their wages to help accumulate money in 
a family treasury or for the purchase of 
Persian rugs for their bachelor lodgings. 

It had been better, therefore, for their 
reputations for wisdom had the board 
neglected to assign any reasons for barring 
married school ma’ams from employment. 
Silence would have been golden. As soon 
as they opened their mouths their feet slid 
right in. 

-_--- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SUFFRAGE WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 20, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is the custom of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety, at all its meetings, t» distribute 
ample supplies of woman suffrage litera- 
ture, the members being exhorted to use 
it freely in an effort to gain recruits. 

With the close of the public meetings, 
the work of the officers does not cease. 
Notifications of elections must be sent out 
to new members, and the membership 
committee must be notified of its appoirit- 
ment and duties. For the summer months 
our president appointed twenty members 
to serve on the membership committee 
for June, July, August, and September. 
The duty of each member of this commit- 
tee consists in securing at least one new 
member. The president sent out the 
twenty notifications as soon after the 
meeting as they could be got ready, and 
responses have already been received, ex- 
pressing the intention of various members 
to fulfil the obligations imposed. The 
membership committee consists of Miss 
Annie Waldie, Miss Von Helferastein, Miss 
A. V. Voight, Mrs. E. S. Van Leer, Dr? J. 
Van Dusen, Miss Umsted, Mrs. A. O. Um- 
sted, Mrs. E. S. Turner, Miss Ida Turner, 


Miss A. Trimble, Mrs. C. M. Town, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Tilney, Miss Maud 
Thompson, Miss FE, L. G. Thomas, Miss 


Margaret Torpey, Mrs. C. F. Taylor, Miss 
H. B. Swineford, Miss Sullivan, Mrs, G. 
Stubbs, Mrs. M. H. Stockwell. 

The president has also sent to the new- 
ly elected members, since the meeting, a 
blank petition to the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, asking for presidential suffrage, 
also a circular explaining the reasons for 
asking for this form of suffrage, and a 
copy of the argument in favor of it made 
by Hon. Ed. Peirce before the Rhode 
Island Legislature. The new members 
are requested to secure as many signa- 
tures as possible, both of voters and non- 
voters. 

The Society has been interested in the 
travelling library project, and the request 
of the president that the State librarian 
accept a number of woman suffrage books 
has been granted. The money to pur- 
chase the books, or the books themselves, 
have been donated by a few of the mem- 
bers, as no money could be spared from 
the treasury for that purpose. They are 
to be sent to the State Capitol at Harris- 
burg. They will be well bound, and of 
such a character as will ensure their being 
read very generally. The books selected 
and accepted are ‘Life of Susan B. An 


thony,”’ Mill’s “Subjection of Women,”’ 
Cobbe’s “Duties of Women,” ‘Legal 
Status of Women,”’ ‘*Mr. Lex,’’ Speeches 


of Curtis, Long, and Phillips. This 
seems a good opportunity to make our 
cause better knowa in some of the smaller 
towns of the State. 

The press work of the Society is being 
regularly attended to by the president, as 
no one else seems willing to undertake it 
since the regular county superintendent 
resigned last winter. We send to forty- 
one papers, and though not always used, 
yet in many cases they appear in print. 
The work is a valuable one, and the Soci- 
ety hopes to continue it, though the item 
of postage is a heavy drain on its slender 
resources, Our dues being oply 50 cents 
per annum, 25 cents of it going to the 
State, only a small sum is left for ordinary 
running expenses, 

The Society has collected one hundred 
and fifty dollars for the ‘‘Susan B. Anthony 
Fund,”’ which has been sent to the proper 
officer by the treasurer. 

In summing up the season’s work, we 
can say that there is an increase of suf- 
frage sentiment in the community. We 
have tried to encourage this by various 
methods, especially by holding meetings 
addressed by speakers from other locali- 
ties or by our own members. Miss Gail 
Laughlin came from New York on one 
bitter winter day to talk on suffrage for 
women, and several of our own mem- 
bers have prepared interesting papers on 
pioneers of the suffrage movement. Mrs. 
Mary F. Kenderdine took Lucy Stone for 
hertheme; Mrs. David Fleming, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton; and Miss E. J. Brazier, 
Susan B. Anthony. We have gained new 
members, lost some indifferent ones, and 
look forward with hope to the coming 
years, confident that the seed we are sow- 
ing, the plant we are nourishing, will 
blossom and bear fruit, even as we desire. 

JANE CAMPBELL, 
President Philadelphia W. 8. A. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
East Boston.—A meeting in memory 
of Mr. Reuben Peterson was held at the 
residence of Hon. E. M. McPherson on 
Wednesday evening of last week. Ina 
few words of welcome Mrs. McPherson 
stated that the company had been called 
together as a representative gathering of 
the friends with whom Mr. Peterson had 
been associated in various ways, particu- 
larly in the church, the Associated Chari- 
ties and the Suffrage League. Mr. McPher- 
son was chosen chairman of the evening, 
and Miss E. B. Tomlinson secretary. 
Whittier’s poem, ‘At Last,’’ was feelingly 
recited by Miss M. E. Whiting. Rev. A. 
J. Coleman, representing the church with 
which Mr. Peterson was so long identified, 
paid a glowing tribute to him as a Chris 
tian patriot—a helper of humanity, a great 
factor in the community, whose influence 
was for the fostering of true patriotic 
feeling and the building up of true civic 
righteousness. Mrs, McPherson read a 
message from Mrs. Peterson, and letters 
of appreciation and regret from Rev. Dr. 
Fiske and Lient.-Gov. Bates. Resolutions 
prepared by a committee of the Associated 
Charities were offered by Rev. W. D. 
Roberts, who added a few words as to 
the inspiration of Mr. Peterson's warm 
greeeting and genial presence even in 
casual meetings. Miss Zilpha D, Smith, 
for years a co-worker with him in Associ- 
ated Charity matters, spoke of Mr. Peter- 
son in that relation, and of his great faith- 
fulness in the discharge of his duties in 
that and kindred work. She also reada 
tribute from her mother, Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith, who was unable to be present. 
Miss Frances H. Turner spoke of Mr. 
Peterson's devotion to the cause of suf- 
rage, to which his services and hospitality 
were freely given for many years, and 
closed by saying that he had done all that 
in him lay to make the world better. 
Mr. Gilman, the successor of Mr. Peterson 
in his business relation, spoke not as the 
successor merely, but as the friend of the 
departed, whom he characterized as a 
good, a just, and an upright man, who had 
left behind him the legacy of a good name. 
The closing address was by Mr. Robert 
C, Metcalf, formerly master of the Adams 
school, who had tested the character of 
Mr. Peterson as a personal friend for forty 
years, and had ever found him true to the 
high ideal which he had set before him- 
self. The exercises closed with the read- 
ing by Miss Mary D, Day of Sir Edward 
Arnold’s poem, ‘‘After Death in Arabia,”’ 
E. B. T. 


Lynn.—The Equal Rights Club met at 
the First Universalist Church, June 20, 
The president, Ellen F. Wetherell, said: 
“The Lynn Equal Rights Club is an or- 
ganization of men and women who believe 
first of all in the principles of the Ameri- 
can government as laid down in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. ‘They believe 
that governments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed. The 
Club believes in the Constitution of the 
United States, with a 16th Amendment 
giving the women of America the right of 
the elective franchise. This Club believes 
that ‘taxation without representation 
is tyranny,’ and that resistance to such 
tyranny is of God. This Club believes in 
a government of the people, and it claims, 
not unreasonably, that women are people. 
The men and women of this Club believe 
in patriotism, in that true patriotism 
which never allows a man or woman pos- 
sessing it to shrink from the exercise of 
his or her divine responsibility at the bal- 
lot-box. This Club believes in the State 
of Massachusetts, It believes in its Legis- 
latures; especially in that Legislature of 
1879 which gave to the women of this 
Commonwealth the right of school suf- 
frage. This Club believes in the city of 
Lynn. It believes in the women of Lynn, 
the mothers and daughters who, when 
alive to the sacredness of the ballot, will, 
in conjunction with the enlightened 
fathers and sons, make of this city a ‘Gar- 
den of Eden’ where free men and free 
women will walk side by side in all the 
affairs of life. But first and last this Club 
believes in equality, it believes in the 
equality of all mankind, in the equality of 
men and women, in the equality of white 


and black.”’ Hon. Archibald Grimke 
spoke on “Equality the Nation’s Best 
Medicine,’ and Mrs. Josephine St. P. 


Ruftin on ‘‘Moral Courage as a Means of 
Social Regeneration.’’ Solos were ren- 
dered by the secretary of the Club, Miss 
Lottie E, Gordon, very sweetly. Miss 
Lizzie Donnelly gave a number of pleas- 
ing piano solos, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—An interesting dra- 
matic novelty the coming week will be 
Bronson Howard’s comedy, ‘‘One of Our 
Girls.”’ This play, although never pre- 
sented in this city, has gained great favor 
in many of the other large cities of this 
country. The author has introduced a 
typical American girl into the home circle 
of a wealthy family in France. The play 
exhibits the strong contrast between the 
conduct of affairs of love and marriage in 
Franceand America. The plot is admir- 
ably worked out and the characters are 
skillfully drawn, The scenes afford op- 
portunities for artistic stage settings, well 
improved. A single week will be given 
to “One of Our Girls,’’ and at Monday 
matinee each patron will receive choice 
chocolate bonbons, 


——_o—__—_ 


Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Next week’s programme will include mu- 
sical features,comedy,dancing and acrobat- 
ics. M’lle Fatmah Diard, late prima donna 
with the Bostonians, and with the Carl 

tosa organization, will be heard in several 
operatic selections, including the mad 
scene from ‘‘Lucia de Lammermoor.” 
Lewis and Ryan will present ‘‘The Ticket- 








of-Leave-Man;’’ Almont and Dumont wil] 
perform on the saxaphone, French horns, 
and other wind instruments; Count and 
Countess, Magri, the latter better known 
as Mrs. Gen, Tom Thumb, will be seen in 
‘A Peep at Mars’’; Hattie Delaro wi)] 
introduce two clever Hebrew boys as 
“The Little Rogers Brothers,’ in songs 
and dances; and there will be many others, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Competent Graduate Nurse would like g 
position to care for male or female. No objec. 
tion to travelling. 8.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








Farnished House to Rent for the summer, 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; % 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





AMY F. 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


ACTON, 


Boston, Mass 





WANTED.—Copying or writing of any kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper’ 
Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de. 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 


Men's Clothing Department, 


Worsted serge, striped 











fiannel and other thin 
suits for hot weather. 
Alpaca pongee and 


seersucker coats, White 
and fancy washable 
waistcoats. 


Boys’ Clothing Department. 


Youths’ serge and flan- 
el suits. 

Boys’ woolen and wash- 
able sailor and Russian 
suits, negligee shirts and 
blouses and shirt waists. 


MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 








Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Betore deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 

Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at &.15 A. M. 


During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 


Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial 
Boston, Mass. 


The New 
Summerland 


Cool, Restful 
NovaScotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, BUSTON, at 2 P. M., every Tuesday and 
Friday, connecting at Yarmouth by boat and train 
for all points in the Maritime Provinces. Ad- 
ditional sailings during the summer months. 

For guide books, descriptive folders and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


LIMITED), 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


C.E 
Wharf, 

















John Youngjobhn, Printer, 293 Congress Street 
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